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The Analysis of Income and Expend- 
itures of the University of 
Kentucky for the 
Year 1935-36 


Ezra L GILuIs 


History. This study was given first as a class assignment to two 
graduate students, Mr. McQuitty of Florida and Mr. Kent of North 
Dakota. Their report included a unit cost study of instruction at 
the University of Kentucky for the first semester of 1934-35. In 
evaluating the teaching load four units of measure were used: (1) 
Enrolments, (2) Student clock-hour, (3) Student credit-hour, and 
(4) Full-time student equivalent. It was apparent from the findings 
in their report that a more definite functional classification of the 
expenditures should be made. 

The next year the same assignment was made to Mr. Croft of 
Kentucky and Miss Mathis of Florida. They classified all Univer- 
sity expenditures for the half-year period on a functional basis. The 
most important of the findings in their report was the great varia- 
tion in the cost of instruction on the different levels. 

The problem of determining a weighted measure and of making 
the study on this basis was assigned to Miss Mathis. 
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With President McVey’s approval the following were asked to 
serve as an advisory committee: Dr. Chamberlain, Head of the De- 
partment of Educational Administration, Dr. Ross, Specialist in 
Educational Statistics, Dr. Miner, Head of the Department of 
Psychology, and Mr. Peak, Business Agent of the University. The 
advisory committee and the deans of the colleges were called to 
hear the findings and to criticize each report. 

The study has been further criticized by the members of the Re- 
search Club of the University and by the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. An agreement was reached 
on all points presented in this paper, with the exception of one point. 
A Committee from the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors was inclined to think some of the things charged to instruc- 
tion should have been charged to administration. 

Purpose. It is the purpose of this study to analyze the sources 
of income and the expenditures, and to study unit costs at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for the year 1935-36. In dealing with instruc- 
tional costs certain units of measurement have been used to indicate 
the relationship between expenditures and teaching loads in the 
various colleges and departments. In this study the emphasis has 
been placed upon a functional classification of expenditures and 
upon a weighted measure for determining the cost of instruction on 
the different levels. 

Procedure. Basic data which have been used are as follows: (1) 
Sources of income; (2) Expenditures; and (3) Students. 

Sources of Income. The phase of the study which deals with the 
sources of income is based upon the total income received by the 
University during the year. This includes the incomes to the Agri- 
cultural Extension Fund and the Experiment Station Fund. The 
major part of the study deals only with the General Fund. 

Expenditures. The expenditures are grouped in three major divi- 
sions: Agricultural Extension, Experiment Station, and the General 
Funds. An attempt has been made to arrive at a functional basis 
for the distribution of expenditures from the General Fund. The 
study of unit costs is limited to the expenditures which are classified 
under the heading “Instruction.” 

Students. The full-time student equivalent was unanimously 
agreed upon by the deans as the most satisfactory unit of measure 
in determining instructional salary costs. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME 


Sources of the Total Income of the University for 
the Year 1935-36 


In a study of the finances of an institution one of the initial 
points of interest is the institution’s source of income. The Business 


Fic. 1. Sources oF THE AcTUAL ToTAL INCOME OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or KENTUCKY FOR THE YEAR 1935-36 (Including the 
Extension Fund, the Experiment Station Fund, 
and the General Fund). 


Federal Fund 
31.5% 


State Fund 
41.6% 




















Source AMOUNT PERCENTAGE 
State Fund $964,596.21 | 41.6% 
Federal Fund 730,231.40 | 31.5 
Other Funds 624,769.23*| 26.9 
Dormitories $76,170.43 3.3% 
Other Fees (Ex. Sta.) 140,665.38 6.0% 
Sales (Ex. Sta.) 26,407.68 1.1% 
County and Others 61,815.69 2.7% 
Student Fees 319,710.05 13.8% 
Total $2 ,319,596.84 | 100.0% 














* Income for Supplementary Business Activities, such as Commons, Post 
Office, and Cafeteria would increase this amount by $52,293. Since no profit 
is received from these for the running expenses of the University they have 
not been included. 


Office furnished a list of all incomes which had been received by the 
University of Kentucky during the year 1935-36. Figure 1 is a 
classification of the various sources from which the University has 
derived its income during this period. This classification includes 
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Fic. 2, 3, 4. Sources or THE AcTUAL ToTaL INCOME OF THE THREE 
Major Divisions OF THE FUNDS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY FOR THE YEAR 1935-36 


Fig. 2. Agricultural Extension 








Fig. 3. Experiment Station 























Federal Fund — a 
79.1% pints 
Other Funds 
46.8 % 
State Fund 
26.0 % 
Other Funds 2.8% 
Fia. 4. General Fund 
Other Funds 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT GENERAL 
EXTENSION STATION 
Sources 
AmouNT % AMOUNT % AMOUNT % 

State 
nt $126,000.00 | 18.1 [$104,499.42 | 26.0 |$734,096.79 | 60.0 
edera. 
— 549,050.89 | 79.1 | 109,734.51 | 27.2 71,446.00 5.8 

ther 

Funds 19,475.62 2.8 | 188,145.57 | 46.8 | 417,148.04*| 34.2 
Total $694,526.51 |100.0 |$402,379.50 |100.0 |$1,222,690.83 100.0 























* Income for Supplementary Business Activities, such as Commons, Post 


Office, and Cafeteria would increase this amount by $52,293. 
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incomes to each of the three major funds. The total amount of in- 
come which has been received is $2,319,596.84. It is of significance 
that the Federal Government contributes almost one-third of the 
total income of the University—31.5 per cent—while the State of 
Kentucky contributes slightly more than two-fifths, 41.6 per cent. 
These two agencies combined furnish 73.1 per cent of the total 
income, while other funds contribute 26.9 per cent. 


Sources of the Total Income of the Agricultural 
Extension Fund 


Figure 2 shows the sources of the total income of the Agricultural 
Extension Fund for the year. The striking feature which is empha- 
sized by this distribution is the large proportion of this fund which 
is granted by the Federal Government; 79.1 per cent. The State of 
Kentucky contributes 18.1 per cent. As its name implies, this fund 
makes possible the University’s state extension program in agricul- 
ture and home economics. This service which the university renders 
the State is, however, financed largely by the Federal Government. 


Sources of the Total Income of the Experiment 
Station Fund 


Figure 3 indicates the sources of the total income which has been 
received by the Experiment Station Fund during the year. In this 
instance it is seen that the State of Kentucky and the Federal 
Government assume practically equal responsibility for the pro- 
motion of this service which is performed by the University. The 
Federal Government contributes 27.2 per cent, the State 26.0 per 
cent, and other funds 46.8 per cent. 


Sources of the Total Income of the General Fund 


The sources of income of the General Fund of the University 
may be seen by reference to Figure 4. The General Fund may be 
described as that part of the University income which is devoted to 
carrying on the residence program of the University. The large share 
of this residence program is financed by the State of Kentucky, 
which contributes more than twice the amount that is derived from 
student fees. The State furnishes 60 per cent, the Federal Govern- 
ment 5.8 per cent, and other funds 34.2 per cent. Three fourths of 
the cost of instruction is borne by the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Expenditures to the Three Major Divisions of the University 

Figure 5 shows the expenditures to the three funds: the Agricul- 
tural Extension Fund, the Experiment Station Fund, and the 
General Fund. It is seen that the expenditures to the General Fund 
were slightly more than half of the total expenditures of the entire 
University. The General Fund expenditures were 53.9 per cent; 
the Experiment Station 17.5 per cent; Agricultural Extension 28.6 
per cent. 


Fic. 5. EXPENDITURES OF THE THREE MaJor DIVISIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, FOR THE YEAR PERiop 1935-36 






Experiment 
Station Pund 
17.5 % 











General Fund 
53.9 % 





Extension 
Division 
28.5 % 






















Division AMOUNT PERCENTAGE 
General Fund $1,216,555 .26* 53.9% 
Experiment Station 395,844.98 17.5 
Extension Division 646 , 330.24 28.6 
Total $2, 258,730.48 100.0 











* peppery: of Supplementary Business Activities, such as Commons, 
Post Office, and Cafeteria, would increase this amount by $54,192.47. 


While an analysis of the expenditures and services of the Agricul- 
tural Extension and Experiment Station Funds would each provide 
material for a thesis, it is our purpose in this study to deal only with 
the General Fund. 

Distribution of the Expenditures of the General Fund 
According to Functional Classification 


Each item of expenditure of the General Fund was allocated 
under the classification which best described the function performed. 
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The items were distributed according to the following classifications: 
(1) Instruction, (2) General Administration, (3) Student Welfare, 
(4) Service and Organized Research, (5) Operation and Mainte- 


Fig. 6. DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES OF THE GENERAL 
FunpD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY ACCORDING TO 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION FOR THE YEAR 1935-36 


Instruction 


63.5 % 


Sup. Bus. 
Activities 




















Gross EXPENDITURES Net ExPENDITURES 
CLASSIFICATION 
AMOUNT % AMOUNT % 

Instruction $741,808.71 | 59.7 | $650,680.23 | 63.5f 
General Adminstration 70,057.82 | 5.6 67,649.58 | 6.6 
Student Welfare 37 , 246.24 3.0 36 , 746.24 3.6 
Service and Organized Re- 

search 65,374.29 | 5.2 65,374.29 | 6.4 
Operation and Maintenance} 213,709.11 | 17.2 153,760.70 | 15.0 
Capital Investments and 

Rentals 58,010.99*%| 4.7 46,608.43*) 4.6 
Supplementary Business Ac- ‘ 

tivity 56,774.97 | 4.6 2,757.61 3 
Total $1, 242,982.13 |100.0 |$1,023,577.08 {100.0 

















* Additional expenditures for Amortization and W. P. A. would increase 
this amount by $24,662.27. 

t If limited to the instructional division of the University this would be 
68.1%. See page 285. 


nance, (6) Capital Investments and Rentals, and (7) Supplementary 
Business Activity. It will be seen that these classifications are rather 
general; for example, the expenditures for the various colleges, the 
administration of the Graduate School, and portions of the library 
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expenditures, etc. are considered as making up the general classifi- 
cation known as instruction. Though the heads of departments and 
deans of the colleges have administrative and supervisory duties, 


TABLE 1. ALLOCATION OF GROSS EXPENDITURES 
TO THE GENERAL FUND 








I, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. ¢President’s Office 6. Miscellaneous Expenses 
2. +Business Office 7. Alumni Organization 
3. Registrar’s Office 8. Publicity Bureau 
4. Board of Trustees 9. *Summer Session Adm. 
5. Telephone and Telegraph 
II. INSTRUCTION 
1. Instructional cost of colleges in- 3. *Extension (Administration, cor- 
cluding administration of grad- resp. inst., music ext., and 
uate school adult education) 
2. *Library (Salaries, supplies and 4. Gen. Educational Service 
equipment) 5. Stenographic Bureau 
6. *Summer Session 
III. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
1. Insurance premiums 4. *Women’s Halls (Operating, 
2. Buildings and Grounds equipment replacement) 
3. *Operating Men’s Halls 5. *Woman’s Building 
IV. SERVICE AND ORGANIZED RESEARCH 
1. *Vocational Education 6. Placement Bureau 
2. Bureau School Service 7. *Extension (School Service and 
3. Bureau Government Research Vis. Aids, Woman’s Club) 
4. Bureau Business Research 8. Special Research Assignments 
5. Assigned Research (Emeritus pro- (Leaves of absence) 
fessors) 
V. CAPITAL INVESTMENTS AND RENTALS 
1. *Library (Period. and News Ser., 3. Service Building 
binding, books, furn. and fix.) 4. Books and other capital outlay 
2. *Men’s Halls (Amortization) (Law Coll. Lib., Training 
School Library) 
VI. STUDENT WELFARE 
1. a anger and Public Health 4. Student Publications 
2. Offices of Dean of Men and Dean 5. *Woman’s Bldg. (Salaries) 
of Women 6. Dean of Women (S. 8.) 
3. Y.M. and Y.W. Offices (Sal., Exp.) 
VII. SUPPLEMENTARY BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 
1. University Commons 3. *Residence Halls (Salaries) 
2. Post Office (Net cost) 4. Training School Cafeteria 





* A portion is charged to another division of the General Fund. 
t Only that portion of the salaries which is paid by the General Fund is 


included in this distribution. 


practically all the expenditures of the colleges were allocated to 


instruction. The table gives the distribution of the gross expendi- 
tures, but only the net expenditures are given in Figure 6. 
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Before the distribution of the net expenditures was made each 
classification was credited with all receipts with the excepticn of 
registration fees paid by students during the year. After receipts 
had been deducted the remaining expenditures were distributed 
according to the functional classification. 

The expenditures for Instruction are 68.1 per cent of the net ex- 
penditures of the General Fund, if we omit the expenditures for 
Service and Organized Research, and Supplementary Business 
Activity. These expenditures are not for resident instruction and are 
not ordinarily attached to a college. If all expenditures are included 
instruction is 63.5 per cent of the total net expenditures of the 
General Fund. 


Distribution of the Net Expenditures of the General 
Fund to the Various Divisions of Instruction 


Figure 7 shows the net expenditures for the division of instruction. 
With the exception of the College of Law, approximately half of the 
work of the students in other colleges is done in the College of 
Arts and Sciences so that the expenditures for that college are 45.3 
per cent of the total expended for instruction. The cost of graduate 
instruction is borne by all of the colleges of the University and a 
satisfactory measure of that cost invites a detailed study of the 
graduate loads of each of the colleges. 


Distribution of the Net Expenditures of the Colleges 


The table under Figure 8 indicates the distribution of the ex- 
penditures of the various colleges. While Figure 7 shows the dis- 
tribution of the net expenditures of the entire classification desig- 
nated as instruction, this table deals only with the net expenditures 
of the colleges. 


Distribution of the Salary Expenditures of the Colleges 


For this distribution the basis has been the total salary costs of 
the University. The salary cost of a college is the sum of the salaries 
of the instructors in the college and the salaries of the full-time 
clerical staff. Figure 8 shows the distribution of salary expenditures 
by colleges. 

It is interesting to compare the college percentages on the two 
bases: net expenditures and salary expenditures. While great simi- 
larity between the percentage distribution on the two bases is seen 
for this year, if taken over a period of years it should be the same. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL COLLEGE 
TEACHING LOADS BY LEVELS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Instruction at the University of Kentucky is on three levels: 


lower level, courses numbered below 100; middle level, courses 
numbered from 100 to 199; upper level, courses numbered 200 and 


Fig. 7. DisTRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES OF THE VARIOUS 
DIvIsIONs OF INSTRUCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
FOR THE YEAR 1935-36 


Sciences 
45.3% 




















CLASSIFICATION AMOUNT PERCENTAGE 

College of Arts and Sciences $295 ,370.21 45.3 
College of Agriculture 72 ,022.33 11.6 
College of Engineering 113 ,688 .46 17.4 
College of Law 25,010.86 3.8 
College of Education 59,837.36 9.1 
College of Commerce 34,085.78 5.2 
Library 29,873.70 4.5 
Extension Instruction 7,880.59 1.2 
Miscellaneous (General Educational Service 

1.1%; Graduate School 0.9%; Steno- 

graphic Bureau 0.9%) 12,910.94 1.9 
Total $650 , 680.23 100.0 











above. The lower level courses include junior-college courses and 
certain strictly senior-college courses—courses which are not open 
to either junior-college or graduate students. 

The distribution of the individual college loads by levels of in- 
struction for the regular session of 1935-36 and the summer session 
of 1935 is given in Figures 9 and 10. In the College of Arts and 





=) be > 7TH) 
















Sciences the percentage of work on the two higher levels increased 
from 17.3 for the regular session to 51.9 for the summer session. 
In the College of Agriculture the increase on the middle level was 
from 28.5 per cent to 54.7 per cent. In the College of Engineering 


Fig. 8. DIstRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES TO THE COLLEGES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY FOR THE YEAR 1935-36 


Engineer- 
ing 19.5% 
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Arts & Scien- 
ces 48.3% 











Tora EXPENDITURES 


SaLary EXPENDITURES 























CoLLEGE 
AMOUNT % AMOUNT % 
Arts and Sciences $295 ,379.21 49.2 $263 , 888.58 48.3 
Agriculture 72 ,022 .33 12.0 65,356.19 11.9 
Engineering 113 ,688 .46 18.9 106 ,456.77 19.5 
Law 25,010.86 4.2 23 , 850.00 4.4 
Education 59 , 837 .36 10.0 55,126.44 10.1 
Commerce 34,185.78 5.7 31,935.30 5.8 
Total $600 ,015.00 100.0 $546 ,613 .28 100.0 




















all work in the summer session was on the lower level. All work in 
the College of Law is on the middle level. In the College of Educa- 
tion the work on the two higher levels increased from 60.7 per cent 
to 88.6 per cent. In the College of Commerce the increase was from 


31.9 per cent to 50.3 per cent. 


Periodic Distribution of the University Teaching 
Load by Levels of Instruction 


Figure 11 shows the distribution by levels of instruction of the 
total student credit-hours which were carried during the year 1935- 
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36. The distribution for the summer session of 1935 is shown in Fig- 
ure 12. Slightly less than three-fourths of the load of the University 
was on the lower level and one-fourth on the two upper levels during 
the regular session while in the summer session two-thirds of the 
load was on the senior-college and graduate levels and one-third 
on the lower level. 





Fig. 11, 12. Percentace DistRIBUTION OF TOTAL STUDENT 
CrepiT-Hours By LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
oF KENTUCKY FOR THE REGULAR YEAR 1935-36 
AND THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1935 





2 Courses 103s ture (00 100-199 @ Over 200 














LEVEL or INSTRUCTION Ten-MontH Periop Summer Session 
Below 100 74.6 34.9 
100-199 24.2 51.7 
200 and above 1.2 13.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 











A Weighted Measure of College Teaching Loads 


It has been found in studying instructional costs that instruction 
on the advanced levels is more expensive per unit than instruction 
on the lower levels. Various reasons may be assigned for the varia- 
tion in costs. This is due to small classes, higher salaries, independent 
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study courses, and to the time required for supervision of theses 
and dissertations, and individual conferences. Allen emphasizes the 
individual nature of graduate work in his statement concerning 
the “‘personal supervision which is supposed to be the essence of 


9) 


graduate woik. 

To determine a weighted measure, instructors who taught on all 
three levels were asked to distribute to these levels all the time, 
including preparation, supervision of theses and conferences, de- 
voted to instruction. The percentage of time devoted to each level 
was multiplied by the salary to find the cost for that level. The total 
salary cost for each level was then divided by the number of full- 
time student equivalents on that level. The ratios of these unit 
costs was then found to be approximately 1:2:8 for the lower 
level, middle level, and the upper level respectively. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARY COST PER FULL-TIME 
STUDENT EQUIVALENT BY COLLEGES AND 
BY DEPARTMENTS FOR FOUR 
COLLEGES 

In the study of comparative costs of instruction in the various 
colleges the instructional salary cost and the student load for the 
regular term was used. Figure 13 shows the instructional salary 
cost per full-time student equivalent for each of the colleges of the 
University. The range in cost was from $94.62 to $534.34. The aver- 
age cost was $167.50 per full-time student equivalent. 

The instructional salary cost on the weighted basis is given in 
Figure 14. The range was from $69.98 to $404.55, the average being 
$111.46. 

Upon these two bases the rank in order was as follows: 


Unweighted Basis Weighted Basis 
College Cost College Cost 
Commerce 94.62 Commerce 69.98 
Arts and Sciences 126.24 Law 88 .62 
Law 177.23 Arts and Sciences 102.23 
Education 247 .58 Education 111.46 
Agriculture 349.39 Agriculture 266 .67 
Engineering 534.34 Engineering 404.55 


On the weighted basis the College of Law became second in cost 
and the College of Arts and Sciences moved into third place. On 


1 William H. Allen. Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1917. p. 286. 
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the unweighted basis the cost in four colleges was above the average 
and two were below. However, when the weighted measure was 
used only two were above the average and four were below. The 
two colleges which were most affected by the weighted measure were 
the College of Law and the College of Education. 

An important factor in determining unit costs is the ratio of 
students and instructors. As the number of full-time student equiv- 
alents per full-time instructor increases the unit cost decreases. The 
number of full-time students per instructor in the colleges in order 
are as follows: 


Unweighted Basis Weighted Basis 
Students per Students per 

College Instructor College Instructor 
Commerce 34.07 Commerce 46.06 
Arts and Sciences 20.37 Law 40.44 
Law 20.22 Education 33.75 
Education 15.19 Arts and Sciences 25.16 
Agriculture 8.89 Agriculture 11.64 
Engineering 4.49 Engineering 5.93 


In the College of Engineering, in which the ratio of full-time 
students to full-time instructors is small, the unit cost must neces- 
sarily be greater, than in the College of Commerce where the ratio 
of students to the instructors is greater. 

The relation between the number of full-time student equivalents 
per full-time instructor and the unit cost may be seen by comparing 
Figures 13 and 15 with Figures 14 and 16. 

It was found that the unit costs varied considerably for different 
departments within the same college. On the weighted basis this 
cost in the College of Arts and Sciences varied from $54.33 per stu- 
dent in the Hygiene Department to $210.46 in the Art Department. 
In fifteen of the departments the unit costs were below the average 
for the University. In the College of Agriculture this cost varied 
from $106.67 in the Department of Agricultural Extension to $341 
in Farm Economics. Unit costs in nine of the ten departments were 
above the University average. In the College of Engineering unit 
costs in each department were above the University average. The 
range in cost was from $263.03 in the Department of Civil and 
Architectural Engineering to $1,262.70 in the Department of Prac- 
tical Mechanics. In the College of Education the unit cost was less 
than the average University cost in five of the eight depart- 
ments. 
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Fic. 13, 14. InstrucTioNnaL SALARY Cost PER FuLL-TimME STUDENT 
EQUIVALENT BY COLLEGES, FOR THE REGULAR SESSION 1935-36 
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Fig. 15, 16. NumBerR or Futi-TimMe STUDENT EQUIVALENTS PER FULL-TIME 
INSTRUCTOR, BY COLLEGES, FOR THE REGULAR SESSION 1935-36 
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Fig. 17, 18, 19, 20. Percenrace DistRIBUTION OF THE TEACHING Facutry, 
SALARIES, AND THE TEACHING LOAD ON THE UNWEIGHTED AND 
WEIGHTED Bases ACCORDING TO PROFESSORIAL RANK 
FOR THE TEN-MonrtuH Periop 1935-36 
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Fig. 19 Fia. 20 
Per Cent or Per Cent oe Ss 
Rank Fuui-Time oF 
InsTRUCTORS SALARIES 
UNWEIGHTED WEIGHTED 
Professor 31.6 42.4 32.0 36.8 
Associate Professor 14.2 15.2 16.2 17.6 
Assistant Professor 22.3 19.8 25.1 23.3 
Instructor 27.8 20.1 21.2 18.2 
Graduate Assistant 4.1 2.5 5.5 4.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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The cost ranged from $46.05 in the Department of Administration 
to $318.37 in the Department of Agricultural Education. 


Distribution of the Teaching Faculty, Salaries, and the 
Teaching Load According to the Professorial Rank 


The instructional staff (reduced to a full-time basis), the student 
load and the salaries were distributed according to professorial 
rank. These distributions are shown in Figures 17, 18, 19, and 20 
respectively. 

Those of the rank of assistant professor and above are members 
of the University Senate. They constitute 68.1 per cent of the fac- 
ulty, receive 77.4 per cent of the salaries and do 77.7 per cent of the 
work on the weighted basis. This disproves the general impression 
on the campus that the instructors carry the heavier part of the 
work. They constitute 27.8 per cent of the staff and do 18.2 per cent 
of the work on the weighted basis and 21.2 per cent on the un- 
weighted basis. They receive 20.1 per cent of the salaries. 


EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 


In evaluating the teaching load the human element precludes the 
possibility of an exact measure. This may be seen from the follow- 
ing: 

1. The weighted measure for evaluating the cost of instruction 
on the different levels is based on the assumption that all courses 
listed in a given group are of equal value. This may not be true in 
every instance. 

2. The full-time student equivalent, one-eighth of the require- 
ment for a degree, has been accepted as the most satisfactory meas- 
ure for evaluating the teaching load. If this is not the best measure, 
we need to revise our definition of a credit. Some contend that 
laboratory work should be counted on the same basis as recitation. 

3. The allocation of expenditures to functions which they serve 
seems to be a better basis for a comparative cost study than the 
departmental lines along which the budget was originally organized. 
It makes possible a unit cost study. 


Note: In determining the comparative costs of colleges and departments 
we used instructional salaries as the basis. In limiting the study to a single 
year total costs of a department receiving a special appropriation for 
that year would give a distorted picture. If made over a period of years we 
could use total costs. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Total Income. The total income of the University of Kentucky 
for the year 1935-36 was $2,319,596.84; Agricultural Extension 
Fund, $694,526.51; Experiment Station Fund, $402,379.50; Gen- 
eral Fund, $1,222,690.83. The sources of income and the amount 
derived from each were as follows: State of Kentucky, $964,596.21; 
Federal Government, $730,231.40; and Other Funds, $624,769.23. 

Expenditures for Major Divisions. The total expenditures of the 
University during this same period were $2,258,730.48: Agricultural 
Extension Fund, $646,330.24; Experiment Station, $395,844.98; 
General Fund, $1,216,555.26. No further study was made of the 
expenditures of the Agricultural Extension and the Experiment 
Station Funds. 

Expenditures for the General Fund. The total gross expenditures 
of the General Fund, $1,270,703.40* were distributed according to 
a functional classification: Instruction, $741,808.71; General Ad- 
ministration, $70,057.82; Student Welfare, $37,246.24; Service and 
Organized Research, $65,374.29; Operation and Maintenance, 
$213,709.11; Capital Investments and Rentals, $58.010.99; Supple- 
mentary Business Activities, $56,774.97. The total net expenditures 
for the General Fund were $1,023,577.08. 

The total net expenditures to “Instruction” were $650,680.23: 
the six colleges, $600,015; Library, $29,873.70; Extension, $7,880.59; 
Miscellaneous, $12,910.94. Of the $600,015 for the various colleges 
$546,613.28 was for salaries: Arts and Sciences, $263,888.58; Agri- 
culture, $65,356.19; Engineering $106,456.77; Law, $23,850; Edu- 
cation, $55,126.44; Commerce, $31,935.30. 

It was found that about one-fourth of the General Fund is de- 
rived from student fees. According to this basis the student pays 
approximately one-fourth of the cost of his education. For every 
dollar the student pays other agencies provide three dollars. Omit- 
ting Service and Organized Research and Supplementary Business 
Activities, the student fees amount to approximately one-third 
of the cost of the division. 

For the four colleges which seem to be comparable we have an 
average teaching load equivalent to 22 full time students to the 
instructor, or an average of 350 credit hours per instructor. 


* Tepe tune of Supplementary Business Activities, such as Commons, 
Post Office, and Cafeteria, are included in this amount but not in the 
amount given in the above paragraph. 
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THE TEACHING LOAD BY COLLEGES, DEPARTMENTS, AND 
INSTRUCTORS, COMPUTED ON THE FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT, WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED BASIS, FOR THE 
FIRST SEMESTER OF 1936-37 


By Colleges 
(An abridged statement made because of lack of space for the entire report) 


STUDENT 






























































No. or Fuit-Time 
N Fouut-Tr 
Couses | Nummmmor | pagrupawr Roury-ran Stover Equivaueyts 
INSTRUCTORS 
UNWEIGHTED WEIGHTED UNWEIGHTED WEIGHTED 
A 117.51 19.71 24.48 2,316.48 | 2,876.83 
B 22.13 10.02 12.69 (U)** 221.76 281.03 
C 21.25 8.01 11.42 (U) 170.34 242 .74 
D 6.00 21.29 42.56 127.73 255.45 
E 8.22 12.72 41.38 104.56 340.15 
F 10.50 32.94 44.15 345 .88 463 .61 
By Departments in College A 
DEPARTMENT 
A .50 18.14 24.18 (C)** 9.07 12.09 
B 4.00 9.73 11.87 (CU) 38.93 47.49 
C 3.43 11.69 22.29 (CU) 40 .06 76.35 
D 2.50 5 UY ig 24.54 54.42 63.14 
E 11.90 20.82 25.12 247 .74 299.01 
F 12.25 23.12 28.80 283 .27 352 .42 
By Instructors 
No. or Fuut-Time Stun. Equiv. PER 
PROPORTION OF Fouut-Time Instrucror 
INSTRUCTOR Time CHARGED 
TO INSTRUCTION UNWEIGHTED WeicHTep 
A 1.00 7.56 7.56 (CU) 
B 1.00 17 .83 19.65 (CU) 
C .75 53 .67 59.96 
D 1.00 19.53 40.94 
E 1.00 25.13 27.78 
F 1.00 20.34 24.63 














Average teaching load for University— Unweighted, 17.71; Weighted 24 .03. 
Average teaching load for College A—Unweighted, 19.74; Weighted 24.54. 
** C in parenthesis indicates below the average for the college; U indicates 


below the average for the University. 


The average teaching load in the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Engineering is far below this. The Engineering College might be 
omitted from consideration. Due to the Engineering Building pro- 
gram, the Dean asked that we postpone a functional classification 


until next year. At present it is not comparable to the other colleges. 
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The high cost of instruction in the Agricultural College seems to 
be due to two causes: (1) Small enrolment for the faculty and the 
program. (The enrolment could be doubled without materially in- 
creasing the cost.) The plan of the Agricultural College seems to be 
to give the students a complete program without reference to the 
number enroled. If the enrolment were increased 100 per cent it 
would still be more expensive than four of the colleges which seem 
to be on the same basis. This indicates that a larger proportion of 
the professors’ salaries is charged to instruction than the time given 
to instruction would warrant. Instructors in Agriculture are for the 
most part members of the Experiment Station and Agricultural 
Extension staffs. 

From the distribution of the teaching load according to profes- 
sorial rank (See Figs. 17-20) we find that the instructors carry a 
lighter teaching load than those of higher rank. 

It appears at the present time to cost at the University twice as 
much for work on the middle level as on the lower level, and eight 
times as much on the upper level as on the lower level. 














The Anaemia of Orientation 


CHARLES E. FRILEY AND Haroup V. GASKILL 


In the biological world orzentation is interpreted as the change of 
position exhibited by various protoplasmic bodies within the cell, 
due to the agency of external influences, such as light and heat. 
Similarly, anaemia indicates a deficiency in the quantity of the 
blood or its constituents, occurring as a symptom or result of many 
conditions and disorders, or as a disease of obscure origin. Trans- 
ferred to the academic world, these terms should lose none of their 
picturesqueness or pertinence; for here in the intellectual sphere 
can be found the counterpart or prototype of the protoplasmic body, 
the cell, the influences of light and heat, and definite symptoms of 
certain deficiencies in the educational blood stream. And our con- 
cern is with change and improvement. 

A “blood count” examination of some of the programs of fresh- 
man orientation reveals a condition which we must reluctantly diag- 
nose as anaemia. Fortunately very few situations are found in 
which the symptoms of pernicious anaemia are present, but general 
indications warn that copper, iron and milk must be prescribed for 
the milder cases; in some few cases the liver treatment is indicated. 
These symptoms are impressed upon us from many sources—no- 
tably from two extremes in the gradation of recondite evaluation of 
educational philosophy. On the one hand, we overhear the sage 
advice of the undergraduate in full flower of sophomoric maturity 
when he deprecates the freshman’s attendance at the orientation 
lectures. “Surely, my boy, you aren’t taking orientation seriously?” 
And the freshman, hearing this, blushingly and shamefacedly ad- 
mits that he has attended in body, but not in spirit. At the other end 
of the intellectual scaie writers in the field of educational theory 
attest to anaemic conditions. Symptoms singled out from this emi- 
nence are characterized by criticisms such as the following: 

«|. . because the high school has coddled them the college con- 
tinues the coddling process. Every jerk and shock must be elimi- 
nated; the students must be ‘oriented’; they must be ‘advised’ 
as to what to ‘take’; they must be vocationally guided. How is it 
possible to educate persons who will never be permitted to burn 
their fingers, who must be dexterously and expensively housed, first 
as freshmen, then as upper classmen, so as to make the right sort 
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of social connections and establish the right sort of social relation- 
ships, who are protected against risk as they would be protected 
against plague, and who, even though ‘they work their way 
through,’ have no conception of the effort required to develop in- 
tellectual sinew?’” 

These two illustrations are submitted as representative of the 
general critical attitude which became apparent after the develop- 
ment of orientation in the decade of the twenties. At the present 
time, no conclusion is warranted from statements such as these 
except the obvious conclusion that all of our educational offerings 
must be constantly scrutinized with a view to continual improve- 
ment. Such biased conceptions are out of place if they transcend 
the function of helpful criticism, because the need for orientation 
is much more acute now than it was in the twenties—and it will 
become more acute with the greater economic and social changes 
which we are facing. 

Equally acute is the fundamental problem of the functioning of 
orientation. If the purpose of such statements is destructive criti- 
cism of attempts at orientation, or the substitution of Utopian ad- 
justments, then such theories will be even less applicable in the 
next twenty years than they were in the first two and a half decades 
of this century. One is here reminded of Dean Gauss’s statement 
regarding Utopian theories,—‘. .. As hardened college officials of 
today listen to the advocates of Utopian theories, they are reminded 
of a little passage at arms between Catherine the Great of Russia 
and the French philosopher, Diderot. Catherine was, without doubt, 
a tyrant; but nevertheless she was fond of the great liberal, and they 
got along famously—up to a certain point. During one of his visits 
to St. Petersburg he spent many hours with her in earnest discus- 
sion of the evils of tyranny and the incomparable advantages to be 
found in a frank acceptance of the rights of man. Catherine listened, 
entranced by the eloquence of her friend. At one point only she 
hesitated. Finally she said to him: ‘Monsieur Diderot, you are a 
philosopher. With your theories one can make a very good book, 
but a very poor business. You write on paper, which suffers every- 
thing. But I, poor empress, must write on the human skin—which 
is far more irritable and ticklish.’ Most college presidents and deans 
have one thing in common with the Empress Catherine: They 


1 Flexner, Abraham, Universities American English German, New York, 
1930, Oxford University Press. Pp. x +381. 
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know many Diderots and they, too, have to write upon the human 
skin—upon the undergraduate’s and upon his father’s. Both of 
them, also, are highly irritable and ticklish.’” 

So, in treating the anaemia of orientation, the approach is clearly 
indicated: first, an examination of general goals, and second, consid- 
eration of the specific objectives and content of orientation efforts 
looking toward the achievement of complete functional status. The 
experimental approach is as indispensable here as it is in the intelli- 
gent and thorough study of any other academic problem. 

The goals of orientation are inextricably bound up with or even 
synonymous with the goals of education. The idea of orientation 
can be traced from the medieval universities, where it was customary 
to conduct new students through a ritual of induction into the aca- 
demic society, through the relic of barbarism known as “hazing,” 
to the present noteworthy efforts to help the neophyte adjust him- 
self to collegiate society; efforts which are being carried on today 
in eighty per cent of the colleges and universities of the country. 
Colleges setting as their standard the training of students to take 
an effective place in their environment after their college course is 
completed are of necessity concerned with the development of stu- 
dents in all the aspects of their being that will be brought into play 
in living a life. Thus orientation becomes a matter of personnel 
interest—as concerning the intellectual, moral, and physical im- 
provement of the student. A possible source of anaemia is the at- 
tempt to achieve these goals in any one or two or three specific 
courses. Orientation, as such, must permeate the entire curriculum, 
it must be infused with and made an integral part of course work 
and life at college. Many contemporary studies of the Higher Learn- 
ing in America omit the function of training men and women for 
life. 

The problem of objectives and specific content of orientation 
courses must be approached experimentally. Orientation courses at 
the freshman level should be considered as the inauguration of the 
process, which is later to be continued by personnel efforts through- 
out the junior college and the senior college. 

An examination of the content of courses and textbooks in use 
at the present time shows that there exists a wide range of opinion 
as to the kind of orientation which is judged to be effective. Two 


2 Gauss, Christian, Life in College, New York, 1931, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xv +272. 
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main types are sufficiently prominent to permit a dichotomous 
classification. One serves as an introduction to the problems of 
civilization—contemporary civilization. In many instances this. is 
called an introduction to the social sciences. The other is concerned 
with the more specific and highly personal adjustment problems of 
the student embarking upon a college career. Based upon the as- 
sumption that the typical freshman enters another world when he 
matriculates in college for the first time, this type of approach deals 
with problems of orientation to college life. Life goals and life values, 
methods of efficient study, and principles of mental hygiene char- 
acterize the content of this type of course. 

Problems of present-day civilization are most acute; they are 
judged by some to be so tremendously important that their solution 
is a requisite for the future existence of civilization. Likewise, there 
is evidence that many college freshmen actually do enter another 
world when they start to college. Responsibilities change, the need 
for budgeting one’s time arises for the first time in life, lectures are 
a completely new teaching technique, and methods of study must 
change—to mention only a few of the differences in the environ- 
ment. Both types of orientation therefore have their special and 
distinctive merits. 

It is increasingly evident that no single course in “contemporary 
civilization” or introductory course in the social sciences can attain 
this wider goal of orientation. This objective must be accomplished 
through efforts which permeate the curricular offerings. Viewed in 
such light, orientation becomes one of the major objectives of college 
education. On this point, however, it is recognized that there exists 
a wide difference of opinion. 

What, then, should be the content of courses in orientation at the 
freshman level? The more personal and more immediate problems 
of adjustment stand out as significant upon experimental investiga- 
tion. The first step, therefore, is to enumerate and investigate the 
adjustments which students are called upon to make. 

It is appropriate at this point to cite a few studies of adjustments: 

Pressey’s’ early attempt to discover actual adjustment problems 
of freshmen has proved most useful. She enumerates these in a pub- 
lication in 1929,—‘‘Some College Students and Their Problems.” 

The order of importance and frequency of occurrence of specific 


? Pressey, L. C., Some College Students and Their Problems, Columbus, 
1929, Ohio State University Press. pp. vi+97. 
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adjustment problems provide an objective basis upon which to 
plan course content. At the outset, in inspecting adjustment prob- 
lems for course content, it seems clear that a full course is indicated, 
rather than a few days’ lectures, or an “orientation week.” Two 
studies which indicate this conclusion are Miller’s ‘‘The Induction 
and Adaptation of College Freshmen,’* and Knode’s “Orienting 
the Student in College.’ 

Reeves, Russell, Brumbaugh and others tabulate personal prob- 
lems in thirty-five Methodist Colleges, involving 3,513 students, in 
order of frequency as follows: (1) finances (1,098 students, 31.3 per 
cent); (2) vocation; (3) forming acquaintance with opposite sex; (4) 
forming acquaintance with same sex; (5) fear of failure in courses; 
(6) poor study habits.® 

Katz and Allport, investigating students at Syracuse University, 
list the problems in this order: (1) vocational; (2) fraternity; (3) 
college activities; (4) self expression in relation to the curriculum 
(choice) ; (5) personal ideals; (6) desire for personal advice.’ 

Emme, in a most thorough study, following seventy-three fresh- 
man through a year, finds problems in this order: (1) courses; (2) 
religion; (3) teachers; (4) economic; (5) use of library; (6) educa- 
tional guidance and control.® 

Emme’s conclusions are most helpful, revealing a thorough analy- 
sis of the distribution of adjustment problems by areas of experience 
on the basis of intelligence, personality, and socio-economic status. 
Robison’s study, “An Analysis of the Content of Orientation 
Courses for Freshmen in American Colleges and Universities,” gives 
six major topics presented in orientation courses with greatest fre- 
quency in fifty-six educational institutions: (1) adjustment to col- 
lege life; (2) intellectual adjustments; (3) social adjustment; (4) 
vocational adjustment; (5) health; (6) religion. 

The S. P. E. E.’s Committee on Orientation of Freshmen, con- 
cludes that: (1) Any standardized program of orientation would be 
foolish; programs must be just as individual as the institutions them- 


4 Miller, J. C., The Induction and Adaptation of College Freshmen, 
Columbia, 1930, Univ. of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 32. 

5 Knode, J. C., Orienting the Student in College, New York, 1930, Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University pp. vi+140. 

6 Reeves, F. W., Russell, J. D., Brumbaugh, A. J., The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, Mor 1932, Univ. of Chicago Press. Pp. xxxv +715. 

Katz, and Allport, F., Students’ Attitudes, Syracuse, 1931, The 

Ceahaamen Press. Fi XxViii +408. 

8’ Emme, E. E., The anne Problems of College Freshmen, Nash- 
ville, 1933, "Cokesbury Press. Pp. 125. 
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selves. (2) Orientation should not be a “short course.” (3) Orienta- 
tion should not be too highly formalized. (4) The Counselor or 
Adviser System should constitute an important part of every well- 
organized program of orientation.® 

Among our own studies, that of 1244 beginning students at Iowa 
State College in the fall of 1936 shows the most troublesome prob- 
lems to be: (1) insufficient funds; (2) difficulty in budgeting time; 
(3) more work required than in high school; (4) slow reading habits; 
(5) difficulty in selecting fields of major study. 

Studies such as have been mentioned must serve as a basis for 
determining the content of orientation at the freshman level. They 
have proved most useful in developing techniques, in eliminating 
irrelevant material, in emphasizing the importance of the individual 
approach, and above all in developing a satisfactory philosophy of 
orientation, which, stated in the simplest terms, is the process of 
determining bearings. 

In the Division of Science at the Iowa State College there are 
three orientation courses in the freshman year, one in each quarter. 

The first quarter’s course involves three types of subject matter: 

(1) Gross advice on adjustment problems in college. The term 
“oross”’ is here used as contrasted with specific critical treatment. 
Clinical treatment, when necessary, is given individually. May I 
add parenthetically that our results for 1935 and 1936 seem to indi- 
cate that large lecture groups, from 150 to 200 students, are equal 
if not superior to small groups of fifteen or twenty. 

(2) How to study. In this section emphasis is placed on the fun- 
damental skills which are necessary to success in college. This as- 
pect of the courses involves budgeting time, reading effectively, 
note-taking and the use of notes, brief analysis of learning and 
remembering, attention and concentration, and reviewirg, prepar- 
ing for examinations and writing examinations. 

(3) The use of the library. In this part of the course the student 
learns to use the card catalogue and to locate references. 

The second quarter’s course is made up of vocational information. 
The primary basis for this part of the work is carefully planned 
educational guidance and information which will help the students 
to choose a curriculum and to plan courses, rather than strictly 
vocational guidance. But the vocational aspect is stressed as a 


_*Cf. Report of Committee on Orientation of Freshmen, Journ. of En- 
gineering Educ., 1935, 26, 1, 120-134. 
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motivating device. Ten major fields within the sciences are covered 
at the class meetings, and each student is required to turn in job 
specifications, job requirements, possibilities for promotion and 
advancement, and the social accompaniments for a general field 
and for a specific field. The data for these papers are provided in the 
lectures and in selected readings in the library. It is believed that 
present-day guidance at the collegiate level should stress prepara- 
tion for general fields as well as preparation for a specific job within 
a field. Economic changes are forcing this viewpoint. We are con- 
stantly on guard to consider each student as unique and as an in- 
dividual; and to resist the temptation to give guidance ‘‘advice.” 
Advice comes perilously close to coercion, which must be avoided. 

The third quarter’s course is a study of personality. The principal 
purpose of this course is to give the student an objective and scientifi- 
cally sound explanation of personality in terms of personality 
variables such as intelligence, social adjustment, general charac- 
teristics of overt behavior, and physical characteristics. Just as the 
first step is to answer the question—What is personality?—so the 
second step is to indicate what personality is not. Popular but un- 
sound explanations of character and personality are discounted; 
such as generalizations about facial characteristics and personality 
traits. Then some specific variables are illustrated, speech and pos- 
ture lending themselves readily to illustration by means of speech 
records, motion picture analysis of posture, and check-lists for voice 
and speech. The third step is emphasis on the fact that personality 
traits can be changed. This of course must be illustrated by a brief 
analysis of measurement and use of the results of measurement. 
To make this concrete the entire group is given some standardized 
personality test, like the Allport Ascendance-Submission Reaction 
Study. 

The underlying philosophy for the presentation of the aspects of 
personality which may be more specifically regarded as character 
may be stated as follows: The college student must realize that what 
he becomes twenty years after graduation will depend almost alto- 
gether upon how he takes advantage of every situation for self- 
improvement. So it is up to the student to make of himself what he 
will, not what he may. Every effort is made to get the student to 
realize that his development is in his own hands. 

From this brief and incomplete description three conclusions may 
be offered: First, all approaches to the problems of orientation must 
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be purely objective and must be based on sound experimental tech- 
niques; second, the underlying philosophy, since it touches so many 
aspects of human welfare, both individual and social, must of neces- 
sity be complex; and third, the content must be flexible and adapt- 
able, and must be constantly scrutinized with a view toward con- 
tinual improvement. 
i Perhaps the greatest amount of anaemia has been brought about 
by over-zealousness in trying to adjust the new student. This over- 
zealousness has led to a departure from principles, and to the ac- 
ceptance of the idea of actually adjusting the student. So, paradoxi- 
cally, many of the orientation courses involve objectives, which are 
at once too broad and too narrow. A course which tries to consider 
all of the problems of contemporary civilization is too broad; minute 
and detailed descriptions for adjustment to dormitory life are too 
narrow. Instead of helping the student to learn broad principles 
upon which he can base choices, we have advised him directly what 
to do in a specific situation. This motive of orienting, adjusting, 
advising, has run beyond reasonable bounds and has approached 
(and in many cases has actually attained) a narrow and restricted 
specificity that may be set down as the chief cause of anaemia. 
There results then an insipid and uninspired set of directions, rules, 
admonitions, and we have orientation in the worst sense of the word. 
Finally, the economic and social changes previously alluded to 
take on additional significance and complexity when we consider 
that the world is changed as much by our perception of it as we 
are changed by the world. In looking at the world and its problems, 
and in thinking about these problems in the light of orienting men 
and women toward life, our conclusions will have an anthropo- 
morphic character. This is inevitable. But we must observe the 
world in the light of these perceptions—to help men and women 
adjust to life as it is lived. Little glimpses of life in the past remain 
very distinct, but immensely remote, as if seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope. Higher and higher in the waste basket reserved 
for useless formulas grows the debris of scrapped suggestions and 
collapsed Utopian idealism. Yet, with substantial experimental 
foundation, we are encouraged to hope for a brighter future. Orient- 
ing for a richer and fuller life is not hopelessly idealistic. To help 
the student understand and use principles in getting the most from 
life is a worthy and desirable objective of orientation in the complex 
academic world in which he finds himself. 





The Present Situation in Intercollegiate 
Athletics 


JouN L. GRIFFITH 


I have been asked to talk with you about the present situation in 
inter-collegiate athletics. When I say the present situation, what 
does that connote to you? Do you think of intercollegiate soccer or 
intercollegiate fencing or, perhaps, intercollegiate gymnastics? No, 
I dare say you immediately think of intercollegiate football, and I 
suspect that the problems most frequently arise as results of those 
games which are tremendously interesting and important. 

It is a bit difficult to speak of college football to most audiences 
because it is a controversial question and most people accord the 
subject emotional rather than rational treatment. The registrars, 
however, have no prejudices, I am sure, either way, and we perhaps 
can approach the question from a rational standpoint. 

I say it is difficult to discuss any controversial question or to deal 
with it scientifically. The scientist who has a problem collects all 
his data. He then studies them, not with the idea of proving a point 
but solely for the purpose of ascertaining the truth, and then, and 
then only, does he advance his conclusion. 

A great many people do not take the trouble to accord football 
scientific treatment. Someone once said, ‘““There are two kinds of 
people: those to whom their beliefs are more precious than the 
truth, and those to whom the truth is more precious than their 
beliefs,’”’ and, of course, from the second group have come all of the 
men and women who have made any worth while contribution to 
society. 

The procedure should be to find the facts, study them dispas- 
sionately, and draw our conclusions. 

One of the most interesting parts of my work consists of trying 
to get the facts. Some years ago a sports writer came into my office 
in Chicago and said, ‘‘Here is a story written by somebody down 
East in which the gentleman points out that while it costs only 
$5,000 to put a horse in the Kentucky Derby, it costs $50,000 to 
get a boy ready for a Yale-Harvard football game. Now,” he said, 
“what I want to know is how much it costs to get a man in an im- 
portant game in the Big Ten Conference.” 
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I told him I didn’t know but I thought we should know, so we 
made a budget analysis of the books in the ten universities and 
found the cost of coaching, of training, of everything, and, instead 
of being $50,000, it was $234.00. 

If we could agree first on whether athletics has a legitimate place 
in the educational scheme and, if so, what that place is, the question 
would not be difficult. 

The N. E. A. lists seven objectives with which you are familiar: 
Health, the Command of Fundamental Processes, Worthy Home 
Membership, Vocation, Citizenship, Worthy Use of Leisure Time, 
and Ethical Character. Proper training in play has something to 
do with at least four of them. I do not believe, however, that we 
can prove that if a boy has a fine course in athletics he has attained 
any of those objectives. Nor do I believe that we can say, “‘Here 1s 
aman who is a great banker. He studied Greek. He is a great banker 
because he studied Greek.” Or, ‘‘Here is a man who has made a great 
success in his life and when he was in college he played football. 
He is a great man now because he played football.” On the contrary 
I do not believe that we can say, “‘Here is a boy who has made a 
mess of his life and he played football. Therefore, it is because he 
played football.” 

In other words, you people may have a measuring stick for suc- 
cess but I have never learned of one. If the time comes when we can 
prove what these things really do to the student, that will be tre- 
mendously helpful. 

If we do not have a measuring stick, then it seems to me the best 
way to try to get an answer is to ask the men who have had the 
experience what they think. I will grant that is just an opinion, it 
is not scientific, but we questioned 700 or 800 men who had won 
their letters at Minnesota: . 

“First, if you had it to do over again, would you spend as much 
time as you did in your intercollegiate athletics?” 

Ninety-two or ninety-three per cent said ‘Yes.’ 

“Secondly, would you want your son to go through the same 
experiences that you went through?” And 94 per cent said ‘‘Yes.”’ 

And when we asked them this question: ‘Do you think that your 
athletics developed in you desirable character traits?” And a little 
over 95 per cent of them were sure that they had. 

Now, that does not prove that those men are right but I would 
rather take their evidence or their testimony than I would the testi- 
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mony of men who never had had the experience, and until we can 
get a measuring stick, I am content to leave the answer to this ques- 
tion with the men who have been through the experience. 

The main athletic problems of the day, as I see it, are these: First, 
where does sovereignty reside, so far as athletics are concerned, in 
your college or university? Who, in other words, can hire or fire the 
football coach? That is the test of sovereignty. If a group on the 
outside has that power, then sovereignty does not reside in your 
institution ; it is outside control; and I think one of our most serious 
problems today is the matter of trying to keep control in the hands 
of the educational authorities. 

I think the football coach should be treated no differently than the 
professor of English or Chemistry or Biology. He should be hired 
or dismissed by the same group who hire these other instructors. 
That is a problem that worries me more than any other problem 
that we have, because the politicians are trying to get in on our 
athletics and they consider it a glorious thing if they can administer 
this sport that attracts so many people; and if they have power 
enough to dictate to the educational authorities, then your control 
of athletics in that institution passes out of the hands of the presi- 
dent and the faculty and the board of regents. If that continued, I 
think that would ultimately mean the end of our college athletics. 

The second important and ever recurring problem is the one that 
has to do with competition for athletes. We call it subsidizing and 
recruiting. I prefer to call it competition for athletes, because our 
colleges are all competing for students. I don’t mean that in the bad 
sense of the word. You issue your catalogs, you send out speakers 
and you tell your youngsters what a fine college you have, you try 
to sell them the idea that they should come to your institution, 
—perfectly legitimately; and, in the same way, there is a great deal 
of advertising for athletes that is legitimate. It ceases to be legiti- 
mate, in my judgment, when inducements are offered. 

I feel that an athlete should be treated just as anyone else. If 
you have scholarships and he can qualify for a scholarship the same 
way that he might qualify if he were not an athlete, he should not 
be barred. If you have a loan fund from which he can borrow, not 
because he is a fullback but because he is deserving, I think that is 
fine. The difficulty, though, that we run into is this: We do not all 
define subsidizing in the same way. I have never found any man who 
was interested in college athletics who believes that we should buy 
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and sell our players the way they do in the big league baseball 
organizations. 

I find in our group, however, that there is a vast difference of 
opinion as to where the line should be drawn. There are seventy- 
three college conferences in the United States. A conference is com- 
posed of a small, homogeneous group of institutions that are accus- 
tomed to play together. It is necessary to have rules, eligibility 
rules, to conserve the principle of equal competition, just as you 
have playing rules to make a good game. There should be a similar 
understanding of the kind of competition we will favor in this mat- 
ter of encouraging athletes to come to the institutions in that con- 
ference. And then, if a conference agrees on those rules, the next 
point is to hope that we will have men of character who will play 
the game according to the rules that they have agreed to accept. 
That is where we come up against a very interesting phase of this 
whole athletic question. 

I find men now and then who think that there is something wrong 
with the system; that evils inhere in athletics. They forget that the 
systems are administered by human beings and a system is just as 
good as the men who make up the system. If all of the men in a 
conference are fine sportsmen, who would not deign to take advan- 
tage of another by cheating here and there, the system will be all 
right. But if there are some men who will cheat a little, get an edge 
here and then find a fine argument explaining why they were doing 
this in the interests of the poor boys, we won’t get very far in the 
matter of conserving equal competition from the standpoint of in- 
ducing good athletes to come to our institutions. The vital thing is 
the factor of human nature. 

It is very easy to deal with all problems in their generalities, and 
I think that our problem has received that kind of treatment very 
often. In fact, I have a notion that the 15 per cent of bad in our 
college athletics has been vastly over-emphasized. 

President Little in his inaugural address at Michigan some years 
ago said, ‘‘Eighty thousand people will come out to see an 18-year 
old boy with sturdy legs and clear eyes as he runs through a broken 
field for a touchdown, and less than one hundred will come out to 
hear the world’s greatest living authority on the origin of atoms. 
It isn’t right and it isn’t just, but it is human nature, and very 
often those who object are animated by a feeling of envy and 
jealousy.” 
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The point I am trying to leave with you is this, that we can find 
only bad in the school or the church or in athletics if that is all we 
look for, or we can find more good, I am sure, if we will look for the 
good; and I am not sure but that those who try to conserve the good 
that exists, to expand the good, do more good than those who are 
interested only in fighting evil. 

Perhaps we need to talk a little more about the good in education 
and religion and athletics and not leave the discussion entirely to 
the destructive critics. 

PRESIDENT SaGE: We appreciate your message very much, Mr. 
Griffith. 

We have a few minutes now for a discussion of these addresses. 
I am sure that several of you have questions that you would like 
to ask of one or more of these speakers, so we will take a little time 
now for discussion. 

Mr. SmitH: I wonder if Mr. Griffith would comment on the ac- 
tion of the North Central Association taken last Saturday relative 
to the Code of Ethics for recruiting. 

Mr. GrirritH: Yes. I think that was a very good code. The 
athlete should be entitled to the same kind of help a non-athlete 
has, but he shouldn’t be treated as a member of a preferred class. 
What Stradley and those men are trying to get at, of course, is the 
idea that we don’t want to maintain stables of gladiators who will 
just go out and perform on Saturday for old alma mater. I think that 
those men have a very sane approach and they have gone into it 
very carefully. I am sorry they didn’t give us some specific items. 
They made a rather sweeping statement which I have a notion is 
substantially true, that there is a little more recruiting and subsidiz- 
ing today than there was previously. 

One of our universities in the Conference a few years ago awarded 
scholarships to 10 per cent of the male undergraduates. The figure 
last year was 34 per cent. That is, during the depression there have 
been more students helped and the percentage helped has been 
accordingly increased. There isn’t any question about it, in my 
mind. And I think, too, that our boys are getting an idea a little 
more and more that somebody owes them a living. 
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A Neglected Consideration in Grading 
Systems 


CoNRAD VANDERVELDE 


What purposes do grades and grading systems serve? Primarily, 
they indicate to the student, to the parent, and to institutions to 
which credits may be transferred, the quality of work the student 
has done in any course. Secondarily, they are the means by which 
an instructor can show whether, in his judgment, a student has 
acquired sufficient information or developed sufficient skill to enable 
him with profit to take the next course in the sequence; they indi- 
cate to the student the quality of his work, and may stimulate him 
to greater effort; they are a source of information for employers in 
the selection of applicants for positions. 

It has long been recognized that grades are not very accurate 
measures or indices of achievement because of the variation in the 
standards of those who use them. The question as to what can be 
done to make grades mean something definite has been for some 
time of concern to registrars and teachers. 

When I was a student in college it was a well known fact that 
certain teachers gave high marks for work which would receive low 
ratings at the hands of other instructors. It was also generally be- 
lieved that if one wished to secure honors at graduation it was well 
to avoid certain departments and to elect work under certain other 
easy and high marking instructors. 

Ten years later when I was given administrative responsibility 
in a college I found there were established traditions or. beliefs in 
the institution that certain teachers were “‘snaps,”’ some were re- 
garded as “high graders,” and that in certain departments it was 
not possible to secure graduation honors in competition with the 
students who were majoring in the “high grading” and “‘snap”’ de- 
partments. We cannot go into the question of the truth of these 
traditions, except to say that “the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light’’! 

On the basis of these campus opinions a study was made of the 
distribution of grades of the several instructors. The system then 
in use was a percentage system with grades ranging from 100% to 
70% for passing. It was found that some instructors gave nearly all 
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students grades in the 90’s, while the hard-boiled ones seemed 
generous with 70’s and stingy with 80’s and 90’s. 

Such a wide variation existed—a variation which seemed not to 
be justified by differences in the actual achievements of students in 
the several departments—that the faculty adopted a new system to 
produce greater uniformity. The system which was described by our 
registrar to this group some years ago requires that each member 
of the faculty divide the students under his instruction into four 
equal groups on the basis of the quality of work done in all his 
courses. To the highest group the rank of “‘1”’ is given, to the next 
group a rank of “2,” to the next a “3,” and to the lowest group 
a “4.” This system was preferred to that of the probability curve 
because of its simplicity. The same principle underlies both systems 
in its bearing on grading, viz., groups are more uniform than the 
individual judgments of the members of the faculty, and a fixed 
distribution produces more accurate results than absolute freedom 
of the individual in the assignment of grades. 

Since 1920 when the new system was inaugurated it has twice 
been under fire and changes considered. Both times the faculty 
voted to retain it, not because it is perfect, but because it is the 
best system available. The attacks upon the system both times 
came from the new members of the faculty, the generation of those 
who knew not Joseph. It must also be observed that most of those 
who opposed the system of division, viz. 25%-25%-25%-25%, on 
the ground that it does not provide enough high grades are known 
as the ‘easy shots.”” The claim that there were not enough high 
grades because of the superior enrollment in the department led to 
the investigation I am about to report. 

Two questions emerged in the consideration of the system. These 
questions arise also in connection with the probability curve dis- 
tribution. First, is there a difference in the quality of student at- 
tracted to various courses, departments, and instructors? Second, 
if the quality of student differs from instructor to instructor, will 
not a fixed assignment of distribution of grades for all instructors 
fail to secure the essential uniformity and definiteness in the mean- 
ing of grades? A third question emerged as the study proceeded: 
cannot a distribution curve be devised for each instructor which will 
be fairer to all students and more scientific than a general probabil- 
ity curve distribution for all instructors? In other words ought we 
not to have an “individual probability” curve or index for each 
instructor? 
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QUALITY OF STUDENT AND THE INSTRUCTOR 

How can the quality of the student enrollment under a given 
instructor be determined? There are two measures available: the 
intelligence test score made in the intelligence test given in the fresh- 
man year on entrance to college, and the scholastic achievement or 
record based on the average grade of each student in all courses 
taken the preceding semester. 

The students in each college class (freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior) were divided into quartiles on the basis of the intelli- 
gence test given them as freshmen. These four groups and the indi- 
viduals in them were given respectively the ranks 1, 2, 3, 4, from 
the highest to the lowest. They were also divided into quartiles on 
the basis of average grades secured in all work taken the preceding 
semester and given ranks of 1, 2, 3, and 4 respectively from highest 
to lowest in grades or scholastic achievement. 

The enrollment in each course and under each instructor was 
then distributed into the four groups on the basis of intelligence 
and scholastic achievement. For example, in a small class in physics 
one semester, were found 5 students who belonged to the upper 
quartile in intelligence, 3 students in the 3rd quartile, 1 student in 
the 2nd quartile, and 1 student in the lowest quartile. In other words 
when translated into percentages 50% of the students in the course 
were from the upper quartile in intelligence, 30% in the 3rd quar- 
tile, 10% each in the 2nd and in the lowest quartile. On the basis 
of scholastic achievement or average grades for the preceding semes- 
ter, 4 students were from each of the upper two quartiles—highest 
and 3rd,"and_2'students from the 2nd quartile and none from the 
lowest quartile. This in terms of percentages gave 40%-40%-20%- 
00% in the four quartiles from the highest to the lowest. The per- 
centages for all students in all courses under one instructor were 
grouped. The study was carried on for six semesters and the results 
of five of these semesters are given in Chart I. 

You will note that under instructor D 37% of the students were 
from the highest quartile in intelligence, and only 17% were from 
the lowest quartile. On the basis of grades 31% of the students under 
this instructor belonged to the highest quartile and 17% from the 
lowest quartile, with the other per cents under the 3rd and 2nd 
quartiles. Practically two-thirds of D’s students for the period were 
from the upper one-half of the student body on the basis of intelli- 
gence, and three-fifths of the students were from the upper one-half 
on the basis of grades. On the other hand two-thirds of the students 
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CHART I er 

Key to Chart tk 

Under intelligence read: In all classes under Instructor B for the period I 
1930-31 1931-32, and the first semester 1932-33, 

20% were from the lowest quartile. Ww 


24% were in the 2nd quartile 
25% were in the 3rd quartile and 





30 % of the students were in the upper quartile in intelligence. 0 
(Fresh. intelligence test.) m 
Under grades read 
20% averaged in the lowest quartile. fc 
25% averaged in the 2nd quartile 
30% averaged in the 3rd quartile and 
25% of all students in the department for the period indicated aver- 
aged in all courses pursued for the semester under consideration in g1 
the upper quartile of their class. (Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, 
Senior) ec 
Instructor Intelligence Grades Ir 
A 21 24 26 29 21 27 7 26 1; 
B 20 24 25 30 20 25 30 25 21 
C 20 19 28 33 27 22 23 27 1; 
D 17 18 28 37 17 23 29 31 1: 
F 9 22 26 42 15 17 25 42 2 
G 13 13 28 48* 15 19 31 37* 1 
H 13 26 22 40 6s 2 8 & 9 
I 15 18 29 39 21 23 27 29 1 
J 37 30 22 11 39 27 20 14 2 
K 27 28 25 20 17 20 38 25 
L 31 26 25 18 42 28 15 15 if 
M 31 28 17 21 22 26 22 29 1 
N 14 26 26 34 20 25 26 28 9 
O 27 26 25 22 30 30 20 20 1 
r 21 24 24 32 28 26 20 26 1 
Q 15 27 22 36 26 29 22 23 2 
R 23 19 29 26 21 23 31 24 1 
: 4 32 32 13 21* 6 28 48 16* 9 
U 28 28 14 28* 14 28 28 24* 1 
V 24 24 24 24* 8 9 42 a 9 
W 22 19 27 32* 7 35 32 25* 
x 34 17 34 ily tg 34 8 17 42* 
kf 31 31 18 19* 37 33 18 12* 


* Does not include all the semesters covered by the study as a whole but 
is fairly representative of the tendency. 


under Instructor J, both in intelligence and in grades were from the 
lower one-half. It is quite apparent that the enrollment under the 
several instructors differs decidedly in quality. 
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VARIATION IN QUALITY OF ENROLLMENT FROM SEMESTER 
TO SEMESTER UNDER GIVEN INSTRUCTORS, 
AND FROM INSTRUCTOR TO INSTRUCTOR 
Thinking that perhaps an instructor might in the long run draw 
a certain quality of student and yet vary so greatly from semester 
to semester that the variation would nullify any long period tend- 
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ency in practice, I carried the study out for all the members of 
the faculty through each semester included in the years 1933-1937. 
I selected from this material the data for six members of the faculty 
whose records were practically complete and comparable for these 
semesters. I could not use the members of the faculty who were here 
only during a part of the period. I selected the scholastic achieve- 
ment or grades as the basis of quality in this study. The results are 
found in Chart II. This chart shows considerable variation from 


CHART II 


The distribution of students by quartiles on the basis of their average 
grades made in all courses during the preceding semester. 

First column, lowest quartile; second column, second quartile; third 
column, third quartile; fourth column, highest quartile. 
Instructor D Instructor J 
Ist sem. 1930-31 7 15 36 40 Ist sem. 1930-31 45 22 22 9 
2nd sem. 1930-31 10 28 30 32 2ndsem. 1930-31 31 34 24 10 
Ist sem. 1931-82 17 25 34 32 Ist sem. 1931-82 42 24 15 15 
Ist sem. 1934-35 18 22 37 22 Ist sem. 1934-35 39 34 15 10 
2nd sem. 1934-35 12 19 38 29 2ndsem. 1934-35 28 28 18 23 
Ist sem. 1935-386 11 25 25 38 Ist sem. 1935-36 19 30 28 21 
2nd sem. 1935-36 11 13 28 46 2nd sem. 1935-36 33 20 25 19 
Ist sem. 1936-37 10 20 30 40 Ist sem. 1936-37 33 35 15 15 
2nd sem. 1936-37 17 20 28 33 2ndsem. 1936-37 37 17 30 14 


Instructor H Instructor N 

Ist sem. 1930-31 25 19 18 38 Ist sem. 1930-31 21 22 29 26 
2nd sem. 1930-31 27 22 15 35 2nd sem. 1930-31 19 18 28 34 
Ist sem. 1931-832 24 26 24 24 lst sem. 1931-32 23 28 27 20 
Ist sem. 1934-35 33 11 38 22 Ist sem. 1934-35 28 14 28 28 
2nd sem. 1934-35 17 19 19 46 2nd sem. 1934-35 20 31 20 27 
Ist sem. 1935-36 14 29 19 35 Ist sem. 1935-36 

2nd sem. 1935-36 13 29 14 43 2nd sem. 1935-36 20 24 26 28 
Ist sem. 1986-37 3 20 24 51 Ist sem. 1936-37 10 35 25 28 
2nd sem. 1936-37 13 30 25 30 2nd sem. 1936-37 28 20 20 31 


Instructor I Instructor O 

Ist sem. 1930-31 20 21 29 28 Ist sem. 1930-31 27 31 22 18 
2nd sem. 1930-31 22 15 25 35 2nd sem. 1930-31 27 ¢1 22 13 
Ist sem. 1931-32 20 25 23 31 Ist sem. 1931-32 36 26 18 18 
Ist sem. 1934-35 25 27 22 24 Ist sem. 1934-35 43 24 19 14 
2nd sem. 1934-35 11 20 34 34 =2ndsem. 1934-35 30 25 23 20 
Ist sem. 1935-36 17 24 26 32 Ist sem. 1935-36 23 24 30 21 
2nd sem. 1935-36 12 24 30 34 2nd sem. 1936-37 29 27 23 19 
Ist sem. 1936-37 13 11 48 27 Ist sem. 1936-37 20 25 32 21 
2nd sem. 1936-37 15 27 21 36 =2ndsem. 1936-37 


semester to semester in the quality of students under a given in- 
structor. I then took the average per cent of each of the quartiles 
under a given instructor to find out how much an instructor varied 
from his own average, semester by semester, for the nine semesters 
listed. The results are found in Chart III, the right hand column 
and under ‘‘(upper).’”’ 
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Then I determined by the same procedure the average deviation 
in quality of student under a given instructor from the requirements 
of our system, viz., 25%-25%-25%-25%. The results are found in 
Chart III, the right hand column and under ‘‘(middle).” 

Then I determined the average deviation from each other in the 
quality enrolled under the six instructors. The results are under 
“‘(lower)”’ in the right hand column of Chart III. 


CHART III 


a. 
Average distribution or the quality 
of bre slr for nine (eight*) semest- 
ers under each of 6 instructors for 
whom continuous records are avail- 
able. 

First column, lowest quartile; second 
column, second quartile; third col- 
umn, third quartile; fourth column, 


b. 
(upper Average deviation for the 
period (nine semesters) of each in- 
structor from himself. 
(middle) Average deviation for each 
instructor from the requirements of 
the system. 
(lower) Average deviation for each 
instructor from all the other instruc- 
tors. 





highest quartile. 


Instructor D 12 20 30 34 (upper) 3.0 3.6 4.0 5.5 
(middie) 12.4 5.0 5.8 10.4 
(lower) 11.8 8.0 6.6 12.8 
Instructor H 18 22 21 36 (upper) 7.6 8.2 6.3 7.0 
(middle) 8.4 5.3 5.0 12.0 
(lower) 7.4 2.8 46 411.0 
Instructor I 17 21 28 =31 (upper) 3.4 4.3 5.7 3.3 
(middle) 7.7 4.3 5.6 6.4 
(lower) 7.6 3.2 65.0 8.2 
Instructor J 34 27 20 15 (upper) 6.0 5.3 6.1 3.9 
(middle) 10.2 6.0 5.4 9.8 
(lower) 14.6 3.2 5.4 14.2 
Instructor N 21 24 25 27 (upper) 3.8 5.0 2.8 2.7 
(middle) ‘7 24 2.5 3.5 
(lower) 7.4 2.8 3.8 8.2 
InstructorO 29 26 23 18 ~~ (upper) oo. 84 f2 2.8 
(middle) 9.2 2.1 3.3 7.0 
(lower) 10.6 3.6 3.8 11.8 
Total for all six (upper) 4.8 4.2 4.3 4.2 
(middle) 8.7 4.6 4.6 8.2 
(lower) 9.9 3.9 4.8 11.1 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The quality of student under the several instructors on the 
basis both of intelligence and scholastic achievement differs greatly. 

2. The quality of student under a given instructor varies from 
semester to semester less than the quality of student varies among 
the several instructors. 

3. The quality of student under a given instructor varies less 
from semester to semester than the quality of student varies from 
the standard requirement, 25%-25%-25%-25%, and presumably, 
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if the probability curve of distribution were used, from such require- 
ments also. 

4, The standard of distribution of grades should be based upon 
the quality of student graded by a given grader. 

5. A “more just” standard of distribution would be an “‘individ- 
ual instructor distribution curve’’ based upon the record of a 
period of time which shows what quality of student he draws to his 
courses. 


REMARKS 


I have studied the time required for the calculation of such an 
index for each instructor each semester. I find this can be done at 
about the rate of one student in two minutes in a small institution 
by an able secretary with a good memory. In larger institutions, 
where an intimate acquaintance with each student is not possible 
and where in the division of students the quartile rating of each 
student must be secured from a rating sheet instead of largely from 
memory, it would take longer. However, some of this work is being 
done in other connections and this would not need to be duplicated. 

The above study, it must be understood, was carried on in an 
institution with an average of about 400 students. The advanced 
and the lower divisions are carried by each of the instructors about 
equally. The departments and the courses taught are such as are 
usually given in a liberal arts college with about three-fourths of the 
courses elective within the limits of the choice of majors, etc. The 
college offers about five times as many hours as any one student can 
take in four years. 

It is recognized that there might be serious difficulty in securing 
consent to such a system by members of the faculty, but what good 
or bad system does not encounter such difficulty? 

The system proposed is a step beyond the probability curve in 
the direction, we believe, of more definite and more uniform mean- 
ing of grade symbols. 











Potentialities of the New Test Scoring 
Machine in the Field of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance 


E. C. ScHROEDEL 


It is a very particular pleasure to have the privilege of addressing 
you on the subject of the International Test Scoring Machine and 
its potentialities in the field of educational and vocational guidance. 

Educational projects are not new to us. Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
President of International Business Machines Corporation, who is 
a trustee of several institutions of higher education, has always been 
actively interested in education, believing that it is the ultimate 
and basic problem of society. Mr. Watson has always made the most 
advanced type of educational program a definite company policy. 
This policy was climaxed in the erection of our beautiful quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar school house dedicated exclusively to education. 

The school is equipped with every modern educational conveni- 
ence. The enrollment, which averages about 1500 students at all 
times, comes from our factory and field organizations in seventy- 
nine different countries of the world. Beyond the broad courses in 
the applications and uses of our hundreds of products, such courses 
as blue print reading, shop mathematics, electricity, motion study, 
measuring instruments, English, accounting, industrial relations, 
etc., are offered. 

Our personnel in sales and mechanical service organization all 
attend school for periods varying from two months to a year, and 
the credits required for a diploma are very exacting. Aptitude tests 
at entrance, and achievement tests during and at the close of the 
school session are a part of standard procedure. Consequently, we 
were in a particularly good position to appreciate the need of an 
instrument for scoring the results of both achievement and aptitude 
types of objective tests and arriving at aggregate averages of scho- 
lastic achievement measures. 

For the past ten years or more, Dr. Ben Wood, Professor of Col- 
legiate Educational Research at Columbia University, has been 
fostering and studying the program of guidance with a view to 
interpreting individual differences. One of the most important 
phases of this program was that of objective testing. 
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With the progress of this important movement Dr. Wood, due 
to his close contact with educators and their needs, was quick to 
realize that the need for speed and accuracy in providing raw scores 
in this type of test was most essential, and over five years ago he 
and Dr. W.S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation, approached Mr. 
Watson on this basis; that educators in general had no enormous 
laboratories or technicians at their disposal and had no means of 
providing money for experimental research in the development of 
the machine which would handle the various problems they had 
in mind. Because of his interest in education and because he could 
envision future possibilities of such a machine, Mr. Watson was 
very susceptible and instructed our laboratories to go to work on 
this problem. Two years of careful research and development indi- 
cated to us that the photo-electric cell principle was not feasible 
since we were not able to make a machine of reasonable price, size 
or sufficient flexibility; however, the principles involved in the in- 
vention of Mr. R. B. Johnson gave promise of meeting the cost 
and accuracy requirements set up by test experts. After three years 
of further development work we are able to give you a machine 
which will now go far beyond our original hopes and expectations. 
The International Test Scoring Machine will handle objective tests 
of the aptitude and achievement type. It will score achievement 
tests of the true-false or multiple selection type, and the interest 
test of the “like, dislike and indifferent”? type with variable item- 
weightings. 

I should like to point out here that the machine will not score 
every type of objective test and that the machine is at best only 
an intermediate instrument to give raw scores quickly and accu- 
rately. 

I should also like to point out and emphasize the fact that while 
the machine reduces the cost and errors of test scoring, it does not 
release teachers and guidance officers from the necessity of using 
human judgment in interpreting and applying test results. The 
machine is a labor-saving service and research instrumentality, but 
not a panacea for the complex guidance and adjustment problems 
that beset our schools and colleges. 

The machine will produce the following results on test scoring. 
It will score rights, wrongs, the rights minus the wrongs, the rights 
minus any multiple or fraction of the wrongs. It will furnish the 
per cent, and it will furnish this information on three tests and the 
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aggregate simultaneously. The test scores can be obtained at from 
400 to 800 per hour. 

Let me explain a trifle more in detail how this takes place. A 
separate answer sheet is used. For instance, we will consider an 
achievement test which has 150 questions, with five choices on each 
question. The student reads the question, which might conceivably 
be, ““Which of these men is the President of the United States: 
Morgan, Garner, Hull, Roosevelt or Coolidge?” Obviously, the cor- 
rect answer is Choice No. 4. The student then refers to his answer 
sheet where he places a heavy black pencil mark under Choice No. 
4 of Question No. 1. This operation is repeated throughout the en- 
tire test. The machine now will function from these pencil marks as 
follows. A master answer sheet is prepared which, instead of having 
a pencil mark on each correct answer, has a hole punched through 
the sheet for each correct answer. This is called the scoring key. 
This key is inserted in the place provided in the machine and 
clamped into position. This clamping operation has the following 
effect. It allows a series of contacts to slide into one of two positions. 
The contacts which are allowed to slide through the holes which 
are punched for the correct answers set up a positive current of 
electricity. Those which are prevented from sliding through the 
paper because of the fact that no holes are punched are held in a 
position so that they set up a negative current of electricity. When 
the student’s answer sheet is dropped into the machine, a series of 
750 contact units are pressed against the answer sheet. The pencil 
mark, being a conductor of electricity, allows current to pass, com- 
pleting a circuit wherever a pencil mark appears. Those receiving 
the positive current from the correct answers accumulate and tend 
to pull the scoring meter from zero up to 100, while those marks 
setting up a negative current—in other words, wrong answers— 
tend to pull the meter from 100 down to zero. Consequently, the 
effect of these two currents pulling one against the other is to bal- 
ance the meter indicator at the correct score. 

It is interesting to note that if every choice in every question were 
marked, the machine would indicate 150 correct answers, but it 
would also indicate 600 incorrect answers. In scoring a five-choice 
test, we would use the formula “rights minus one quarter the 
wrongs,” so that in this case the meter would show a score of zero. 

The tests we are referring to could be split into three parts of 50 
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questions each and all three parts and the total could be scored at 
one insertion. 

In using the machine for scoring results of interest tests, such as 
the Strong interest test, the machine has the ability to weight any 
of the 750 individual items from zero to 10 or from plus 5 to minus 
5. The aggregate result is recorded directly on the meter. 

By removing the scoring cage from the machine and replacing it 
by the weighting unit, the machine can be used for doing another 
job, that is, calculating weighted averages. 

For instance, the machine can calculate ten variables of three 
items each weighted from zero to 20, recording the result instantly. 

Use of the machine has been concentrated on scoring test results, 
rather than developing uses of the weighting unit. A great deal of 
ingenuity is, however, already indicated by way of developing uses 
of the weighting feature of the machine. It is possible to use the 
machine, say, in the registrar’s office, for rapid computation of 
scholastic achievement by semester, by year and by total residence 
in college or school. This can be done much in the same way as 
grades and courses are averaged. For instance, if grades run from A 
to E, a value could be assigned to each specific grade and the ma- 
chine would compute the aggregate of these various marks and indi- 
cate a total. 

It has been our sincere effort to design and produce a machine 
which, while meeting your needs, would come within your financial 
resources. This we feel we have done in producing a machine which 
rents for $300.00 a year to educational institutions. There will be 
a nominal additional rental for the item weighting unit for scoring 
such tests as the Strong Interest, the Bernreuter, the Dunlap Aca- 
demic Preference, etc. 








Admission to the General College of the 
University of Florida 


H. W. CHANDLER 


In order to outline the plan of admission exercised by the General 
College of the University of Florida, it is expedient that the several 
factors which have conditioned our present plan be explained. These 
conditions which have forced us to act are, I dare say, not singu- 
larly native to the University of Florida but are common in most 
of our state universities and other colleges as well. 

In reckoning with these various existent problems which our old 
system ignored, we did not consider each problem alone with the 
possibility of uncorrelated solution, but we tried to establish work- 
able guiding principles, the application of which would improve 
the whole situation. 

Chief among the various problems which our new admission re- 
quirements had to take cognizance of are these three: 

1. Freshmen who came to us were forced to elect from a wide 
variety of narrow, specialized curricula. They had to make their 
decision as to college and department on their first registration day, 
and they had to choose one of the curricula available. They did not 
have information sufficient to make an intelligent choice and hence 
the choice was largely a matter of chance. The results of this pro- 
cedure were quite unsatisfactory. 

2. Since less than 30 per cent ever completed the program, and 
Jess than 50 per cent ever completed more than two years in the 
University, the students were beginning “academic foundations” 
which were never completed. To a great extent the students did not 
understand what was being attempted. The loss to students who 
never used these ‘“‘academic foundations” was very great. 

3. Artificial, untenable, and in some cases outright foolish en- 
trance requirements were set up by the colleges. The applicants 
who met each specific requirement were readily admitted regard- 
less of whether they possessed a desirable and unified preparation, 
while those who did not meet these item by item conditions were 
denied admission regardless of the total picture. 

I believe that the three factors which I have given you are enough 
to indicate to you the situation which faced us when we began our 
attempt at a solution of the problem. 
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In terms of mathematics, particularly in terms of the solution of 
differential equations, you are aware of the fact that a differential 
equation has a family of solutions. From that family a particular 
solution can be found only when the proper initial conditions of the 
problems are given. We believe that the family which constitutes 
our solution is the field of General Education. In attempting to 
apply this solution we have searched for a core which all students 
should have regardless of their life profession. That we have found 
this we are not sure, but we do not feel that we have moved in the 
right direction and that we are refining our course materials through 
which we expose our students in the major fields of human know]- 
edge. Upon taking cognizance of the initial conditions which pertain 
to our University we get a particular solution which fits our needs. 
We have done this, but we are conscious of the fact that these 
initial conditions are subject to change, and that while we may have 
a particular solution which at one time fits those conditions, it will 
be necessary to modify our present solution as the initial conditions 
change. We are firm in our belief that the general solution of our 
problem is General Education, but we are just as firm in believing 
that our particular solution is one that is not static. Our plan of 
admission is, therefore, a part of the program of General Education 
which we are attempting. 

This program of general education is administered by the General 
College which has been organized to administer the work of the 
Lower Division for all entering freshmen. The purposes of this col- 
lege are: (here I quote from our bulletin). 

1. To offer an opportunity for general education and to provide 
the guidance needed by all students. Thus the choice of professional 
work is postponed until the student knows better his capacity and 
disposition to undertake work that will be profitable to himself 
and society. 

2. To broaden the base of education for students who are pre- 
paring for advanced study in the colleges and professional schools 
of the Upper Division, thereby avoiding the handicap of narrow 
specialization. 

3. To satisfy the needs of those who have only a limited time to 
give to college training, and consequently should concern themselves 
with general viewpoints and major understandings, instead of intro- 
ductions to special subject matter fields which they will never enter. 

4. To provide for the constant adjustments required in higher 
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general education incident to the changing conditions of modern 
life. The subject matter of the various courses and the methods of 
presentation are to be constantly varied in order to awaken the 
interest of the student, to stimulate his intellectual curiosity, to 
encourage independent study, and to cultivate the attitudes neces- 
sary for enlightened citizenship. 

From these statements it is obvious, therefore, that the prin- 
ciples of admission to the General College would differ radically 
from those appropriate to pursuance of specialized curricula. No 
one subject or element is a sine gua non for admission. We consider 
the total picture. Furthermore we hope to meet other problems, par- 
ticularly the charge that the State University by its rigid require- 
ments so narrowed the high school program that the high school 
was not free to solve its own problems without actual interference 
on the part of the University. To this end we gave every high school 
principal in the state the opportunity to be heard on the question 
we were discussing. After months of study of our own problem, with 
little or no reference to what was being done elsewhere, we adopted 
the following entrance regulations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The usual technical requirements for admission to the University 
have been removed. Only those applicants are rejected who defi- 
nitely indicate that they are unprepared to profit by one or more 
years of the program offered in the General College. 

The University of Florida does not require any specific high school 
units for admission to its General College. However, students must 
have certain skills and attainments in English and mathematics 
and a certain level of general ability, in order to pursue with profit 
the work that will be offered in the General College. As a guide to 
the high school teachers and students a statement of the requisite 
attainments in English and mathematics is given. 

Since specified high school credits or units are no longer required 
for admission to the University, the high schools are free to teach 
those subjects which offer the greatest good for the greatest number. 
This is a most significant help to the many small high schools of 
the State. The attainments now required for University admission 
are not guaranteed by the acquisition of high school credits. On 
the other hand, the attainments are possible without specific high 
school class attendance. 
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The following items are considered in admitting students to the 
General College of the University of Florida: 

. Graduation from high school. 

Consistency of the high school record of the student. 
Achievement in high school. 

Personal qualities. 

Recommendation of high school principal. 

. Standing on Placement Tests. 

Cnet from high school is required, although no specific 
high school units are required. The Board of University Examiners 
may in rare cases, when the principal of the high school the student 
has attended recommends such action, permit an exceptional stu- 
dent, before graduation, to take the Placement Tests; if the student 
passes these tests satisfactorily, he will be admitted to the General 
College. Mature students, lacking formal high school education, 
but possessing because of some other training the necessary admis- 
sion requirements, may petition the Board of University Examiners 
for permission to take the Placement Tests and the College Aptitude 
Test; upon satisfactorily passing these tests, such students without 
high school graduation will be admitted to the General College. 

Placement tests are offered in the high schools of the state during 
the spring semester. Although we are a state institution our Board 
of Control is given the authority to give such examinations in any 
subjects to all high school students. This implies the authority to 
give the tests as a prerequisite for admission to the University. The 
tests we are now giving are experimental in nature. What we think 
may result from this beginning is a battery of tests given throughout 
the pupil’s educational career until the time he enters college. This 
cumulative record would give us a desirable history of the student’s 
growth. Creditable achievement, indicative of ability to profit by 
the General College program, is required before the Board of Uni- 
versity Examiners grants the student permission to register. Any 
applicant rejected, or others not included in the above, may as a 
final resort qualify for admission by passing the college aptitude 
test. The results of these tests discourage certain high school gradu- 
ates from attempting college training where failure is almost cer- 
tain. Even more important, some graduates of high scholastic 
ability, who might not otherwise go to college, are encouraged to 
make a special effort to do so. 

I shall again quote from our Bulletin: ‘“Those pre-college students 
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who have definitely made a choice of the occupations or professions 
they will follow and who expect to enter a certain curriculum of the 
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Chart Wo. 2 


PROPORTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA FRESFMEN AND SOPWOVORES COMING FROM EACH QUARTILE 
OF TEE EICH SCHOOL SENIOR CLASS. 


Quartiles for the high school elase 
@re based on the Iowa Content test. 


Fig. I. The upper 25% of all high school seniors in 1935 fur- 
nished 41% of the freshman class in 1935-36 and 48% of the 
sophomore class in 1936-37. In 1935-36 students in the upper 
quarter were written and urged to enter college, and those in the 
lower quarter were advised against entering college. It was im- 
possible to do this in 1936. The fact that it was not done is re- 
flected in the composition of the 1936 freshman class. 


Upper Division upon completion of the General College work, may 
profit by the following suggestions: 
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“Certain curricula of the Upper Division require a working knowl- 
edge of foreign language. Students contemplating entering such 
curricula could with profit begin this study in the high school. 

“Students expecting to study engineering need a thorough train- 
ing in mathematics. An effort should be made by such students to 
obtain the broadest possible mathematical training in the high 
school. These students should obtain, either in high school or by 
private arrangement, or by correspondence study, knowledge of 
elementary mechanical drawing and elementary woodworking. 


General College ADMISSION DATA University of Florida For 1936-37 
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Fia. II. The profile chart of a superior student. This card shows a mass of 
essential information concerning the high school record; the achievement in 
percentile rank, based on state wide groups, on the two placement tests; etc. 
This student, although from a small high school, had a good record both in 
high school and on the tests. His record is consistent. See Fig. III for the 
record of performance in college. 

“Students expecting to pursue architecture should obtain a thor- 
ough foundation in mathematics, and begin the study of drawing 
as early as possible.”’ 

You can readily see by the statements just made that we are 
definitely trying to push certain requirements, which often had to be 
met after entering the University, down to the lower educational level. 


ACTUAL ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
As stated above, an effort is made, through a state wide testing 
program, to have all seniors in the state take during their last 
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semester in high school the tests that are used in our admission 
practice. A reasonably large percentage do this. In cases where it is 
not done, we offer the tests at the University in June and also in 
September just before Freshman Week. An attempt is then made 
to evaluate the record of each student in light of the several points 
made above. We do not actually forbid the entrance of any high 
school graduate to the University. We have found that by advising 
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Adams, Jona Janes 


Fia. IV. Profile chart of a student whose high school record is average and 
whose test scores are poor. This student was second in a small class and was 
admitted despite his test record. His tests showed him to be better in mathe- 
matics than anything else. Note in Fig. V that he passed only one course 
with a grade of ‘‘D’”’ and that was a semester course in mathematics. 


with some students and their parents we are able to convince them 
that the student, although a high school graduate, is not yet pre- 
pared to take University work with profit. In all such cases we urge 
the student and parent to actually come to the University for an 
interview. By this method we often find other hitherto undisclosed 
factors which may be pertinent to either stronger advice against 
coming or occasionally the changing of our opinion of the probable 
success of the student. Oftentimes students are given the oppor- 
tunity to take additional tests at the time of the interview. 

We find many situations which lead us to believe that the per- 
sonal interview in some cases is essential. We find that the valedic- 
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Fic. V. Permanent record card of the student whose profile chart was 
shown in Fig. IV. This student repeated two examinations in August and 
failed them a second time. He was advised against returning to the Univer- 
sity, which advice he followed. 
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Fig. VI. Profile chart of an average student. 
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torian of a certain small high school ranks in the lowest 2 per cent 
in the State on both the psychological and the high school content 
tests. Probably the high school principal has rated the student 
fairly high on the basis of his high school performance, largely be- 
cause of a lack of a reasonable standard of comparison. Only by 
means of the interview can such cases as these be made to under- 
stand the error in attempting college work. 
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Fig. VIII. Profile chart for a student who did not complete high school. 
This boy had a chemistry laboratory of his own. His knowledge of chemistry 
was equal to if not better than that of the average junior in a chemistry 
major. He was denied admission under the old plan, but reapplied with the 
advent of the General College and was admitted. See Fig. IX for his record in 
college work. 


We feel, therefore, that before giving advice concerning admis- 
sion, we need every possible bit of information that we can get. 
The program of guidance begins when the student applies for admis- 
sion with the above mentioned information as a basis. As indicated 
before we hope it will eventually begin much earlier. 

What are the results of our experience in handling admission by 
this procedure? Since we have been working under this system but 
two years we have only meagre information as yet. We shall prob- 
ably change some of the initial constants in this equation and find 
a better working solution as soon as our experience is broader. How- 
ever, the reader’s attention is called to the figures accompanying 
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this article. They will help to answer this question in a way that 
will be more pointed than that resulting from merely reciting sta- 
tistics. 

The mere presentation of a certificate indicating that the student 
may enter the General College is not the end of our admission proce- 
dure. An attempt is made to assemble on a card all the information 
we have obtained about each student. We call it a profile chart. 
Typical profile charts are shown in Figs. II, IV, VI and VIII. The 
adviser has this at hand at all times during any interview with the 
student. No effort is made to keep the information from the student 
if he wishes to know it. Information of a confidential nature from 
any source is, of course, properly guarded. By referring to Figs. ITI, 
V, VII and IX the reader‘ will obtain some indication of the use 
that is made of the information. 

One aspect of the General College program which I feel might be 
mentioned in this connection, hecause of the fact that it is through 
this that we are building up our materials for evaluation, is the com- 
prehensive examinations. 

Progress toward completion of the General College program is 
measured by success on comprehensive course examinations. These 
examinations form the sole basis for determining the students’ prog- 
ress and the student must pass eight or more of them to complete 
the work of the General College. Grades on the comprehensive 
examinations correlate about .65 with scores on the placement tests. 


EVALUATION 


It is too early to evaluate our procedures with any great assur- 
ance. Every evidence indicates that we are on the right track. The 
consistency with which it has been shown that the results on the 
examinations coincide with other evidences which we have, is of 
some significance. In « few more years we will have the records of 
ten to fifteen thousand students added to our studies. We hope that 
our method can be used to cope with the problem arising from ever 
changing conditions. We are determined that this laboratory ma- 
terial will be used in an exhaustive and critical study of our pro- 
cedure. 
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Evaluation at the College Level in the 
Kight Year Study of the Progressive 


Education Association 


JOHN L. BERGSTRESSER 


It is evident that to talk on a subject involving ‘evaluation at the 
college level’’ is—in so far as a great number of the Registrars and 
their assistants are concerned—like “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
I am aware of many splendid studies carried on by Registrars and 
their staffs which have dealt with numerous aspects of the evalua- 
tion of college achievement: therefore, I come before you today with 
a sense of modesty that is requisite, as well as fitting, in the presence 
of professional experts. However, I do have one good excuse for 
talking to you about “evaluation at the college level.’ It is this: the 
evaluation project I am to discuss is intimately related to the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, a large scale 
experiment which is doubtless of interest to all of you. 

Some of you, I am sure, already know a great deal about the Eight 
Year Study. But judging from my own experience prior to last June, 
there are probably others among you to whom the term Eight Year 
Study connotes a somewhat vague and intangible educational proj- 
ect. For that reason, I am going to refresh your memories concern- 
ing this project by reading a brief quotation from an article prepared . 
by Wilford M. Aiken for The Educational Record of January, 1935: 

“In May, 1932, a proposal for better coordination of school and 
college work was submitted to the colleges by the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association. This plan, the product of two years of study by the 
Commission, had been discussed informally in a series of conferences 
with college presidents, deans and admission officers. 

“In brief the plan provides that a small group of secondary schools 
be set free by the colleges to engage in experimental study of the 
work of the secondary school, and the colleges agree to accept stu- 
dents from these schools for a period of five years, beginning in 
1936, without regard to the course and unit requirements now gen- 
erally in force for all students and without further examination. 

“Selection of candidates from these schools will be based, instead, 
upon the statement of the principal of the school and a carefully 
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recorded history of the student’s school life and of his activities and 
interests, including results of various types of examinations and 
other evidence of the quality and quantity of the candidate’s work, 
also scores on scholastic aptitude, achievement, and other diag- 
nostic tests given by the schools during the secondary school course. 

“More than 250 American colleges and universities have given 
official approval of the plan and assurance of cooperation.” 

To attempt to describe, even sketchily, the ‘experimental study 
of the work of the secondary school” alluded to in the quotation 
just read is out of the question in the time at my disposal. There 
are some thirty-odd secondary schools co-operating in this study, and 
each of them is attempting to evolve and implement its own objec- 
tives—in short, to make its procedures indigenous to its own pecul- 
iar educational soil and climate. To describe ‘‘the experiment,” 
then, would be to describe thirty experiments. However, I may in- 
sert, for the sake of whatever meaning it may have for you, that 
the thirty participating schools were chosen from among the so- 
called progressive schools and that they are assumed to hold in com- 
mon the basic philosophy and viewpoint of progressive education. 

Suffice it to say, then, that the Eight Year Study got under way 
in the Fall of 1933. Most of the thirty schools began the experiment 
at the 10th grade level. Consequently in June of 1936 the first 
batch of seniors was turned out of the experimental ovens—well 
done or half-baked, time and careful observation alone will tell. In 
the Fall of 1936 from 900 to 1,000 of these students entered upwards 
of 150 colleges and universities scattered from Maine to California. 

As is true of almost every social or educational experiment, the 
question, ‘‘What have you got now that you’ve done it?,”’ has been 
a tough one to answer in the Eight Year Study. But the question, 
I am happy to say, has been courageously faced, rather than ignored 
or neatly side-stepped. To illustrate I shall read one more quotation 
from the article by Mr. Aiken: 

“It is important that any educational project, experimental in 
nature, should be evaluated as carefully and accurately as possible. 
It is necessary that each school should have its objectives clearly in 
mind and the procedures for reaching them well thought through. 
It is equally necessary that progress toward those objectives should 
be measured definitely. This is a difficult task under conventional 
conditions, and especially difficult where new work is being inaugu- 
rated. The Directing Committee has recognized the need for the 
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best expert service at this point. For more than two years a Com- 
mittee on Records and Reports, consisting of school and college 
representatives under the leadership of Dr. Eugene Smith as chair- 
man, has been at work on this very difficult problem. 

“Near the beginning of this report I referred to a subvention from 
the General Education Board supplementary to that which we re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Corporation. That grant made it possible 
for the Directing Committee to engage Dr. Ralph W. Tyler of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University and Dr. 
Oscar K. Buros of Rutgers University to devote a large measure of 
their time during this year to the task of developing adequate ways 
of measuring and evaluating the results of our work.” 

It is clear that almost from the beginning a trained staff of ex- 
perts—now grown to large proportions and functioning under Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler as research director—has been utilizing every tech- 
nique available in the field of tests and measurements (and, inci- 
dentally, inventing several new devices of its own) for describing 
and evaluating the experimental work carried on at the secondary 
level in the Eight Year Study. 

It was foreseen, also very early in the game, that—in order to 
round out the effort to evaluate the results of the Eight Year Study 
—a “follow-up” study at the college level had to be attempted. In 
February, 1936 Dr. Tyler constructed the skeleton outline for such 
a study in a document, addressed to the General Education Board, 
which was entitled ‘Proposal for a Study of the College Success of 
Students Graduating from Secondary Schools Under the Eight Year 
Plan.”’ The General Education Board agreed to advance funds for 
such a study over a period of five years beginning in July, 1936; and 
so Dr. Tyler added to his evaluation staff a ‘‘college division” and 
selected four persons, experienced in college personnel work and 
college teaching, to man the new division. The four individuals are: 
Mr. Dean Chamberlin, formerly assistant dean of freshmen at Dart- 
mouth College; Mr. William E. Scott, formerly assistant dean of 
students at the University of Chicago; Miss Enid C. Straw, for- 
merly instructor of English at Wellesley College; and the present 
speaker who is on leave this year from the position of assistant dean 
in the college of letters and science at Wisconsin. 

The first task of the college representatives, as the members of 
the college division of the evaluation staff were called, was to be- 
come acquainted with the objectives and procedures of the thirty 
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schools and the general purposes of the Eight Year Study. After 
several weeks of intensive orientation, the college representatives 
were more or less prepared to tackle, with the help of Dr. Tyler’s 
staff, the job of laying out a comprehensive and rather detailed 
plan of procedure for the present academic year. The first required 
step appeared to be that of defining ‘‘college success.”’ We struggled 
and floundered badly! Although we might have been able to phrase 
a definition which would have satisfied us, we came to realize that 
we could not formulate a definition which would be acceptable to 
all who might wish to make their own independent judgments 
about the outcomes of the Eight Year Study. We changed our 
tactics and concentrated upon the discovery of criteria for determin- 
ing the success or failure of a student in a number of areas of col- 
lege life. Our purpose now became that of obtaining records and 
judgments—evidence, if you will—concerning various aspects of 
the student’s development and experience. Our hope has been that 
we shall be able to assemble sufficient ‘‘raw materials’ for the 
making of fair judgments about the college success of the student, 
whatever may be one’s preferred definition of success in college— 
for example, whether one defines it narrowly in terms of a formal 
academic record or whether one’s definition includes many other 
criteria for success on which evidence is not found in the typical 
transcript of credits or, ordinarily, in the official college records. 

To provide ourselves with a working “blue-print’’ embodying 
the idea which had been agreed upon we drew up a statement 
entitled “Suggested Criteria for Guiding the Study of Various 
Aspects of College Success.’”’ The suggested criteria, nine in all, 
are as follows: 

I. Intellectual competence. 
II. Cultural development; use of leisure time; appreciative 
and creative aspects 
III. Practical competence; common sense and judgment; ordi- 
nary manual skills; environmental adaptability. 
IV. Philosophy of life (pattern of goals) 
V. Character traits (patterns of behavior) 
VI. Emotional balance (including mental health) 
VII. Social fitness 

VIII. Sensitivity to social problems. 

IX. Physical fitness (knowledge and practice of health habits) 

Each of these criteria is split up into more detailed and specific 
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subdivisions; and opposite each criterion are listed suggested sources 
of evidence. For example, the first criterion is subdivided as follows: 


Criteria Sources of Evidence 


1. Intellectual competence of the 
student 
4. Beholarship *1. Official college records 
Formal measurement of aca- *2, Honora, prizes 
demic achievement ; ’ 
*1. Questionnaire; reading records; 
books owned 
. Interview; interests—number, 
quality and variety 
. Samples of written work 
. Reports from instructors 


B. Intellectual curiosity and drive 
Manifestation of interest +9 
and activity in intellectual 
matters beyond course re- 3 
quirements 4 


C. Scientific approach 
Degree in which his work 
and thinking conforms to 
the usually accepted charac- 
teristics of the scientific at- 
titude 


. Tests 
. Interview P 
. Reports from instructors 


* 
won = 


. Subject-matter placement tests 
. Oral reading tests 
. Silent reading tests 
Other tests (library use, study 
techniques, etc. 
. Samples of written work 
. Reports from instructors 
a. Research ability 
b. Accuracy, thoroughness, and 
organization 
ce. Facility with examinations 
d. Request for special aid 
*7. Interview and questionnaire 
a. Time distribution 
b. Study environment 
c. Student’s own evaluation 
*8. Official records 
a. Excuses and cuts 
b. Late papers 
ce. Remedial records 


mw hd 


lore) | 


D. Study skills and habits 
Willingness and ability to 
employ the tools of learning 


I shall not go into detail concerning the eight other criteria for 
guiding the study of college success, because I want to utilize the 
remaining few minutes of my time to say something about the pro- 
cedure followed in collecting data from a number of colleges this 
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year. Since we wished to make the study an intensive one, we ob- 
viously could not hope to visit the 150 or more colleges in which 
students from the thirty schools matriculated. Consequently, each 
of the college representatives selected some four or five colleges 
largely on the basis of: first, type of institution; second, the num- 
ber of Eight Year Study students enrolled. Mr. Chamberlin con- 
fined his attention to eastern Men’s colleges, such as, Dartmouth 
and Harvard; Miss Straw chose eastern Women’s colleges, includ- 
ing Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr and others; Mr. Scott selected 
privately endowed coeducational institutions—Swarthmore, Uni- 
versity of Denver, University of Chicago, and University of Penn- 
sylvania; and I have been working in state supported institutions,— 
Ohio State, Wisconsin, Iowa State College, for example. The col- 
leges and universities where studies are being made this year have 
in residence, it is estimated, approximately one-third of the total 
number of Eight Year Study students who entered college in the 
Fall of 1936. 

The typical procedure of the college representative the first 
time he visited a college involved three steps: 

1. Preparation, from all of the college admission records, of 
“histories” for all Eight Year Study students. (A printed form called 
the ‘Summary of Entrance Data”’ was used for recording all avail- 
able data on high school and home backgrounds, vocational and 
college choices, test records, and so on). 

2. Selection of what we have called a ‘‘comparison group” from 
among the freshmen who had not graduated from high schools 
under the Eight Year Plan. 

In the selection of these students an attempt was made to ‘‘equal- 
ize’ the “comparison group” and the Eight Year Study group on 
the basis of such factors as: 

Geographic distribution; type, size, location of school 

Racial background 

Family circumstances; financial, cultural, father’s occupation ete. 

Age 

Standing in high school class 

Scholastic aptitude rating 

High school interests 

Vocational objectives and college course 

We fully realize the difficulties and dangers inherent in such com- 
parisons as are being attempted. On the other hand, whatever 
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comparisons are made—as, inevitably, they must and will be—had 
better be made on a basis which involves an honest effort to take 
into account selective and determining factors, such as the ones 
which have been listed. Dr. Tyler’s reputation for scholarly and 
scientific research is guarantee that any comparisons approved by 
his evaluation staff will be cautiously drawn and carefully qualified. 

3. Individual interviews with the students—including, of course, 
the members of the ‘“‘comparison group”’ who, in all respects, were 
dealt with in precisely the same manner as the Eight Year Study 
group. During this initial interview the student was given a form 
called a ‘‘Personnel Record”’ which, when filled out, elicited consider- 
able information concerning the student’s early difficulties, interests, 
activities, and experiences in the college environment. 





A partial summary of what the college representatives have ac- 
complished, since the initial visit, in the colleges where the,study is 
farthest advanced at this date includes the following steps: 

1. Held two or more additional interviews with students. 

2. Obtained grades for the first semester or the first two quarters 

3. Copied pertinent data from college records in the offices of 

deans, counselors, and so on 

4. Secured special reports on students from instructors. 

5. Secured, from the students, on a form devised for the purpose, 

a record of reading and ‘other cultural experiences” over a 
period of two or three weeks. 

By the end of the school year it is expected that all of these steps 
will have been completed in all of the participating colleges. In 
addition, all of the students will have been asked to fill out a 
questionnaire concerning various aspects of their experience as 
college freshmen; and in one or two universities, possibly, several 
special tests will have been tried out experimentally. After the 
completion of the school year, second semester and third quarter 
grades will be secured; and all data collected during the year will be 
recorded in a “Cumulative Summary of Data” form. In the summer 
the college representatives will devote a month or more to intensive 
study and analysis of these records. 

Now, what you are doubtless most interested in hearing is an 
answer to these questions: ‘‘What have you found out?” ‘What 
conclusions have you drawn?” And at this point, after having 
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heartlessly led you on with a long account of procedures, I shall 
have to disappoint you and drop off into an anti-climax by replying, 
“‘we don’t know yet: it is too early to answer.’’ Here I am reminded 
of the story about a dramatic critic who unreasonably and habitu- 
ally ‘‘razzed”’ a certain actor for whom he bore a personal grudge. 
Finally, the actor’s manager brought pressure to bear through the 
critic’s editor. As a consequence, in his review of the actor’s next 
play the critic confined his comment to these words: ‘‘Mr. X played 
Hamlet last night. He played it until 11 o’clock.’’ Likewise, should 
you wish to put pressure on me, I could only say at this time, “I 
have found no evidence that the Eight Year Study students have 
been especially damaged by their high school experiences’’—which 
means that on the basis of grades alone, the traditional criterion 
of college success, these students appear to be measuring up satis- 
factorily, in general, with the comparison groups. 

By the end of the summer, when all of the freshman year evi- 
dence has been examined, there may be some tentative conclusions 
to present. However, it is believed that only after four or more 
years of study have been finished will completely satisfactory 
answers to the foregoing questions be forthcoming—if, indeed, such 
answers are forthcoming! Of course, it was never intended that 
definite conclusions about success in college should be drawn on 
the basis of the experience of the freshman year alone. You will 
remember that the study was set up in the first place as a five 
year study. That means that whatever final conclusions do eventu- 
ally appear to be warranted will be based upon data collected for 
five college classes, and not for a single year’s sample. Two of the 
five classes, in fact, will have had time to complete a four year 
college course before the study reaches its final stages. The tragedy 
of so much of our social and educational experimentation is that 
we have to wait so long for the answers, and that we are so uncer- 
tain of our procedures for testing results,—of measuring the effect 
of complex variables in the experimental situation. If large scale 
educational experimentation is ever to be successfully carried on 
we must, therefore, learn to be patient for results, and gradually 
to improve our methods for observing and checking them. 
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A Ten-Year Study of Iowa Placement 
Tests 


H. H. Armssy 


If, as the statisticians tell us, our population curve has com- 
menced to flatten out, and if our college enrollment is due to reach 
its maximum in the very near future, it seems to me the problems 
of admissions and guidance will become increasingly important. 
If their prophesies are correct, and I believe they are, they mean 
an increasing responsibility on college officials to make every pos- 
sible effort to get each student into the sort of work for which he 
or she is best suited—in other words to make the most efficient 
use they can of the limited amount of human material coming to 
their educational factories. 

At the 1932 meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars I presented a paper under the title ‘Can Success or 
Failure in Engineering Colleges be Predicted in Advance?” That 
paper contained a preliminary report of a study which was started 
in 1925 in which scores made by ten entering Freshman classes on 
a set of placement tests were to be compared not simply with the 
work of their first semester, but with their entire college perform- 
ance. The ten classes, consisting of about 1300 students, have taken 
the tests; and seven classes, containing about 800 students, had 
completed their four college years up to the time the tabulations 
to be presented in this paper were prepared. The numbers are suffi- 
ciently large to be significant, and the results of the study should 
be of particular interest to Registrars, who more and more are as- 
suming the duties of admissions and guidance officers. Although 
this study was conducted in an engineering college, the methods of 
work and the results and conclusions are in general applicable to 


-. any college. 


In the fall of 1925 the Missouri School of Mines began the use of 
the Iowa Placement Tests as a basis for sectioning freshman classes 
according to the ability of the students. We have continued their 
use ever since and are pretty well “‘sold’” on the sectioning idea— 
our faculty members in general believing that we have made dis- 
tinct educational gains, at least in the high sections. We have 
used the Chemistry Aptitude, English Aptitude and Training, 
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Mathematics Aptitude and Training tests of the Iowa series, and 
a Drawing Aptitude test prepared by Dr. C. V. Mann, our Professor 
of Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry. 

At the time we began the use of placement tests, I conceived 
the idea of carrying much further than one semester a study of the 
students who took the tests, with the idea of attempting to discover 
whether or not there was any relationship between the results of 
the tests and general success in college beyond the Freshman year. 
In other words, it was my idea to ascertain whether or not the 
tests really were selecting the superior and inferior students, and 
if so which tests gave the most valid predictions. This study has 
been carried forward throughout the succeeding years, and in this 
paper I will give a very brief and partial report of some of my 
findings. 

First, I wish to outline briefly my data and method of work. I 
compiled an abstract of the record of every student who has taken 
these tests at the School of Mines, a total of about 1300 boys. The 
record shows the score on each test, the number of semesters the 
boy has been in college, and his total scholastic record. For each 
test I made a tabulation of all the scores for the entire eleven years, 
and have then divided this range of scores into tenths; and in 
my study the figure I use for a boy’s score is his tenth rather than 
his actual score on the test. Then under each separate test I grouped 
the members of each class according to these tenths. In other 
words, I combined the records of all those members of the class of 
1929 who in the Chemistry Aptitude test made scores which placed 
them in the first tenth of all the students taking this test in the 
eleven year period, and I computed average figures for this small 
group; and the same for those ranking in the second tenth, the 
third tenth, and so on; and the same for each class and each test. 
For each group I listed the following information: the number in 
the group and the per cent of the whole class; the number gradu- 
ated and the per cent of the group; the number of semesters com- 
pleted; the number of credit hours scheduled; the number passed, 
and the grade points earned.! I also tabulated the number and 
percentage of each group graduating in eight semesters, the num- 

1 In computing grade points each hour of E grade carries three grade points, 
each hour of S carries two, each hour of M carries one, I grades carry no 
grade points, and each hour of F carries one negative grade point. The stu- 


dent’s average grade is found by dividing his total grade points by the total 
number of credit hours he has passed. 
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ber and percentage who had no failures, the number and percentage 
dropped from school for failures, and the number and percentage 
receiving honors on graduation. Then I calculated for each group 
the percentage of their work passed and an average grade for the 
group. These figures have been tabulated for each class under each 
test, and a grand total for each test made for all the students in 
the seven classes which had graduated up to the time I started the 
compilation (about 800 students). I plan to complete the study for 
the remaining four classes. 

I then prepared studies of combinations of tests by a method 
which schools of Education would probably denounce as very un- 
scientific, but which strikes me as being very simple and as possess- 
ing all the accuracy warranted by the data. Instead of going through 
the long and laborious process of computing multiple correlations, 
standard deviations, etc., to combine the results of two or more 
tests, I have combined them by the simple expedient of taking the 
arithmetical average of each student’s tenths on the two or more 
tests to be combined. For instance, if John Smith ranks in the 
third tenth on the English Aptitude test and in the fifth tenth on 
the English Training test, I call his rank on the combined tests 4. 
I don’t believe that our original data contains enough precision to 
warrant all the elaborate mathematical computations which some 
of our friends in the School of Education would have us go through. 

No account has been taken in this study of such factors as sick- 
ness, financial difficulties, family troubles, transfer to other schools, 
etc. I have simply compared Placement examination scores with 
actual total »cformance in college, making no attempt to make 
allowances for special circumstances. In other words, I am dealing 
with facts and not with what might have happened. 

I shall not try to present in this paper all the details of this study. 
The amount of data is very large and to include all of it would make 
a paper of unpardonable length. I therefore include only one of 
my tables of data, Table I, which contains the data for all of the 
graduating classes under the combined tests for Chemistry Aptitude, 
Drawing Aptitude, Mathematics Aptitude, and Mathematics 
Training. 

It will be noticed that the ten groups are not equal in size. This 
is due to a number of reasons, the chief one in all probability being 
my method of averaging tests; but regardless of the size of the 
groups, the data gives ten points for each of the curves which 
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are shown in Plate I. I include this table merely to show how the 
data is assembled and to give a general impression of what the 
figures look like. It will be observed that in all the columns except 
one the numbers decrease as we go down the columns and that the 
difference between groups 1 and 10 is very large and significant. The 
one column for which this is not true is the one showing the per- 
centages dropped for failure, and in this column the figures in- 


TABLE I 


ComBINED Tests, Group ‘‘E”’ 
Cuem. Apt., Draw. Apt., Matu. Apt., Matu. TRAIN. 
ALL GRADUATING CLASSES 
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crease as we go down instead of decreasing, which is, of course, 
what would be expected. The average student in group 1 stayed 
in school seven times as long as his classmate in group 10. He at- 
tempted almost ten times as many credit hours, and passed 26 
times as many, having passed 98 per cent of his attempted work, as 
compared to only 36 per cent of attempted work passed by the boy 
in group 10. The boy in group 1 earned an average grade only a little 
short of an S (B on the conventional A, B, C, D grading system), 
while the boy in group 10 made an average grade of failure. Slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the boys in group 1 graduated on time 
and none of them were dropped for failure, while in group 10 the 
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figures are almost exactly reversed. Nearly half of the members 
of group 1 graduated with honors as compared to none of the boys 
in group 10. 

Plate I shows graphically the data contained in Table I. These 
curves were plotted by laying off on the base line the ten groups, 
starting with group number 10 at zero, plotting the ordinates on 
the center line of each group, and drawing a smooth curve to average 
the ten points. I might say that very little averaging was required 
and that every curve shown here very closely fits its ten points. 

It can easily be seen from these curves that this combination of 
tests certainly did pick out the very good students and the very 


TABLE II 


ComMBINED TEsTs, Group ‘‘E”’ 
Cuem. Apt., Draw. Apt., Maru. Apt., Mata. TRAIN. 
ALL GRADUATING CLASSES 


Summary of High and Low Groups 
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Group SEMESTERS | AVERAGE 
CoMPLETED GRADE Guapvatap Congeuse oT. acum 
Highest 10% 5.9 1.76 58 51 0 40 
Highest 20% 5.8 | Py 53 45 2 25 
Average 5.0 1.01 32 26 17 2 
Lowest 20% 2.8 0.71 14 12 38 1 
Lowest 10% 2.1 0.56 8 7 45 0 





poor ones. A comparison between the values of the lowest 10 or 20 
per cent of the class and the highest 10 or 20 per cent shows that 
on the basis of any of the criteria considered the boy in group 1 is 
a very much better scholastic risk than the average of his class, and 
that the boy in group 10 is a very much poorer risk than the average. 
To aid in interpreting these curves I have prepared the next 
table showing in convenient form the ordinates of the various curves 
at the center line of the lowest 10 per cent, the lowest 20 per cent, 
the highest 10 and 20 per cent, and the average of the entire class. 
This table (Table II) shows that the student who was in the top 
tenth of his class on this combination of tests had almost twice 
as good a chance of graduating (and of graduating on time) as the 
average of all the 800 students, while the boy in the lowest tenth 
had only one-fourth as much chance as the average—or one-eighth 
as much chance as the boy in the first tenth. 
None of the first tenth boys were dropped for poor scholarship, 
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while 17 per cent of all the 800 were dropped, and almost three times 
that proportion of the low tenth boys. 

Two per cent of all the 800 boys graduated with honors—none of 
whom came out of the low tenth. But 40 per cent (or 20 times the 
average) of the top tenth boys were on the honor lists. 
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Evidently this combination of tests really did select the very good 
and the very poor students. It should be borne in mind that this 
study compares total college performance with a set of tests lasting 
less than seven hours, given before the students attended any college 
class, and that we are making no allowances for sickness, financial 
troubles, etc. 
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Having progressed thus far, it seemed quite natural for a Registrar 
and an ex-engineer to try to find some way of still further condens- 
ing his results. I wanted to find some one number to express all 
these criteria—for a quick and easy comparison of students and of 
tests. I believe I have found such a number—or invented it, and 
I wish to explain it briefly. 

I believe that there are three standards by which the achievement 
of different students or groups of students may be compared—by 
quantity of work, by quality of work, and by speed. My Scholastic 
Index consists of three factors, one for each of these three standards, 
for I believe all three must be considered. Fortunately we have 
easily available very good measures of all three. 

The factor measuring quantity of work consists of the total credit 
hours passed by the student divided by the number of hours re- 
quired for graduation, so that for the student who exactly meets 
graduation requirements, the factor is 1; for the student who 
exceeds requirements, the factor is greater than 1, and for the stu- 
dent who falls short of graduation requirements, the factor is less 
than 1. 

The second factor in my Index (quality) is the student’s average 
grade divided by the average grade required for graduation—so 
that for the student who exactly meets graduation requirements 
this factor becomes 1; for the superior student it is greater than 1; 
and for the inferior student it is less than 1. 

The third factor—time—is 8 divided by the number of semesters 
completed by the student. Certainly the boy who can graduate in 7 
semesters deserves a higher rating than the boy who requires the 
standard eight semesters; and the boy who requires nine or ten 
semesters to graduate deserves a lower rating. In the case of the 
student who remains in college only two or three semesters this 
factor means that we are assuming for the purpose of this study 
that had he continued in school he would have continued to do the 
same calibre of work that he did while he was in school. This is 
probably as reasonable an assumption as we could make, and cer- 
tainly is better than merely omitting him from the study or omitting 
the time factor. 

Expressed as a formula, we then have; 


Average Grade 
Graduation Average 





Quality Factor=A= 
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Credit Hours Passed 
uantity Factor=B= 
Q . Graduation Requirements 


8 
No. of Semesters Completed 





Time Factor = C= 


The Scholastic Index is the product of all three factors, or 
Scholastic Index=AXBXC 


The Scholastic Index has a value of 1 if the student has just exactly 
satisfied graduation requirements; a value of greater than 1 if he 
exceeds them; and a value of less than 1 if he falls below the require- 
ments. 

Fortunately for me, this somewhat complicated-looking formula 
reduces to a very simple expression. The product of the numerators 
of the first two terms (Average Grade times Credit Hours Passed) 
is the number of Grade Points earned. The product of the denom- 
inators of these two terms (Graduation Average times Hours Re- 
quired for Graduation) is the number of Grade Points required 
for graduation, which in our school is 120. So our expression be- 
comes: 


Grade Seinte 8 
120 Sem’s Completed 





Scholastic Index = 


= Grade Points 
~ 15XSem’s Completed 





Plate III shows graphically the Scholastic Indices for each sep- 
arate test and for each combination of tests studied. I computed the 
Scholastic Index for each student and for each of the groups I 
mentioned, and these graphs show the average values of the Scho- 
lastic Index for each percentile of the entire 800 boys who entered 
in the 7 classes which comprise this part of my study. The curves 
were constructed in the same manner as the previous ones, and 
here again little averaging had to be done—each curve actually 
passes through nearly every one of its ten points 

The lower set of curves show the Scholastic Indices for the 6 single 
tests, while the upper set (separated to avoid confusion) show them 
for the various combinations of tests. If the two were superimposed, 
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we would see that from about the 20th percentile up to about the 80th 
there is very little difference between any of the curves, but at the 
two ends there is a considerable difference. We cannot expect such 
tests to differentiate very sharply among the large group of boys 
in the middle of a class, but we do expect them to pick out the very 
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good students at the top and the very poor ones at the bottom; and 
the more sharply the curve deviates from the average line through 
the middle, the better the test is doing its job. 

The English tests give the poorest predictions, and the combina- 
tion of English tests is the poorest of the combined tests. The 
mathematics training test is the best individual test, although the 
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drawing test is a very close second to it. Among the combined tests 
the combination of chemistry, drawing, and the two mathematics 
tests gives the best results, being a little better than the combina- 
tion of all tests. (This is why I use this combination in this paper.) 
The combination of drawing aptitude and the two mathematics 
tests is a very close second, and it, too, is better than the combina- 
tion of all tests. 

Table III shows the Scholastic Indices for the upper and lower 
percentiles of all single tests and combinations of tests. It is obvious 
that the Mathematics Training Test is the best single test. Of the 


TABLE III 


Scuonastic INDICES 
ALL GRADUATING CLASSES 
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I II III IV Vv VI a b d e f g 
Highest 10% | 2.00 | 2.20 | 1.78 | 1.86 | 2.05 | 2.20 | 1.76 | 2.13 | 2.25 | 2.10 | 2.45 | 2.30 | 2.20 
Highest 20% | 1.83 | 2.00 | 1.70 | 1.75 | 1.88 | 2.00 | 1.72 | 1.95 | 2.03 | 1.92 | 2.12 | 2.03 | 2.05 
Average 1.35 | 1.35 | 1.40 | 1.32 | 1.27 | 1.25 | 1.35 | 1.23 | 1.26 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 1.30 
Lowest 20 0.90 | 0.97 | 0.97 | 1.06 | 0.83 | 0.65 | 1.00 | 0.70 | 0.88 | 0.72 | 0.76 | 0.79 | 0.77 
Lowest 10% | 0.80 | 0.90 | 0.90 | 1.05 | 0.72 | 0.45 | 0.95 | 0.25 | 0.70 | 0.45 | 0.45 | 0.45 | 0.46 





combined tests, combination ‘‘e’”’ is much the best on the upper 
end, while d, f, and g are equal to it and b is slightly superior to it 
on the lower end. The English tests seems to be the least predictive, 
in fact including them in our combinations seems to lower the 
predictive value. Perhaps the explanation is that the very best 
students in English have a tendency to be more interested in other 
fields than in Engineering. 

Again I wish to emphasize the fact that Scholastic Index meas- 
ures entire college performance—and that this whole paper is 
based, not on theory, but on recorded facts. 

Table IV shows, for those interested in such measures, some 
correlations. I divided the individual Scholastic Indices into tenths 
just as I did the test scores, and computed the correlations between 
the tests and the Scholastic Indices, using ten divisionsof each. These 
correlations are shown in Table IV and it will be observed that the 
values are very good when English is omitted 

And for those who put little faith in correlations I have computed 
the figures shown in the last two columns. Perfect prediction of 
course would mean that every boy who ranked in the fourth tenth 
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on the tests would rank in the fourth tenth of the Scholastic Indices 
—and the same for each tenth. The figures in my last two columns 
show the per cent of cases in which the prediction is in error by two 
tenths, or less, and by three tenths or less. The first value is perhaps 
about the range of one letter in the ordinary four-letter grading 
system—the second is about a letter and a half. 

To me these agreements are quite remarkable, in view of the 
character of our data, and in view of the many unknown factors 
which are of necessity omitted. 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS OF TESTS WITH SCHOLASTIC INDICES 
ALL CLASSES 











PREDICTION | PREDICTION 

TEstTs DESIGNATION poi, ya one” va Bonen gues 
or Less or Less 
Chemistry Aptitude I 1246 0.50 64% 78% 
Drawing Aptitude II 1078 0.50 64% 78% 
English Aptitude III 1320 0.39 59% 73% 
English Training IV 1319 0.39 57% 71% 
Mathematics Aptitude Vv 1320 0.53 67% 78% 
Mathematics Training VI 1333 0.57 68% 81% 
Engl. Apt. and Engl. Train. a 1310 0.43 61% 77% 

Math. Apt. and Math. 

Train. b 1318 0.60 70% 83% 
Chem. Apt. and Draw. Apt. c 1000 0.53 69% 82% 
Chem. Apt., 2 Engl. Tests, 

2 Math. Tests d 1160 0.59 70% 83% 
Chem. Apt., Draw. Apt., 2 

Math. Tests e 975 0.61 73% 84% 
Draw. Apt. and 2 Math. 

Tests f 1062 0.58 73% 84% 
All Tests g 956 0.62 72% 85% 























I make no claim for any high degree of mathematical accuracy 
at any point in this study. When it is remembered that the place- 
ment examinations occupy a total time of less than seven hours, 
that they are given to students before they attend their first college 
class, and that the scores made on these examinations have been 
compared with the students’ entire college record, with no account 
taken of any special circumstances in the case of individual stu- 
dents, it seems evident that no great mathematical accuracy should 
be expected. Nevertheless, the predictions made by the placement 
examinations appear to have been surprisingly accurate. 

It seems evident from the facts presented in this study that the 
Iowa Placement Examinations taken as a group constitute a very 
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effective general intelligence test and enable us to pick out with 
striking accuracy, before entrance to college, the very good students 
and the very poor ones. It is not claimed that these examinations 
are perfect, or that they cannot be improved upon, but as they 
stand now they do a very satisfactory piece of work. Perhaps some 
other group of tests would give better predictions in other colleges, 
but surely this study demonstrates that very reliable predictions 
of scholastic success are entirely feasible. 

If such predictions can be coupled with tests of interest, such as 
the Strong Interest Test; and with a program of giving to high 
school students real first-hand information as to the work of the 
various professions and the aptitudes requisite to success in each; 
then, and only then, will we be in a position to make our educational 
factories run at their highest efficiency. 

I see a vision of some future day when every high school boy and 
girl will havé an opportunity to learn about engineering, or law, or 
journalism, or nursing, or any field in which he or she is interested, 
through lectures, printed material, and consultation with members 
of that profession and with other properly informed advisers. 

I see the students who are interested in any profession taking 
a set of tests to determine whether they are adequately prepared 
to enter the college course leading to that profession with a reason- 
able hope of succeeding there; and being either encouraged to 
enter, urged to secure more preliminary training, or advised to 
enter some other field. 

I see the various colleges, as a result of such a program, admitting 
only the well qualified students, and hence able to place their work 
on a much higher plane than is now possible. 

And finally I see each student placed in the work for which he is 
best qualified, and hence utilizing his natural abilities where they 
can do the most good to himself, and hence to society. 

Will my dream come true? It can if the professions, the colleges, 
and the high schools will all work together for its realization. It 
isn’t going to “‘just happen.”’ If it comes to pass it will be as the 
result of long, careful, sympathetic co-operation between the three 
groups. If it comes to pass we Registrars will of necessity play a 
very prominent part in the program. I believe the high schools are 


ready—are we? 














Is There an Educational Dilemma— 


Flexibility vs. Standards 


EDWARD S. JONES 


The topic of standards which I will discuss is one that has been 
uppermost in the minds of educators very frequently in the past. 
It is again our problem, particularly in view of the great flexibility 
that is being encouraged in colleges as to curricula, courses and 
methods of instruction. We are frequently confronted with the 
issue: Can standards be maintained in the midst of this flexibility. 

Early college education in this country, as in Europe, was to a 
large extent rigidly prescribed and dependent on a basic knowledge 
of the classics and mathematics. The natural sciences, the modern 
languages, even history as a separate field and other social science 
fields are innovations of the last seventy years. 

An axiom of all former education had been to require those sub- 
jects which would discipline the mind, which would lead to a back- 
ground of cultural information so that all modern issues would be 
evaluated with an adequate perspective. It is on the basis of this 
philosophy that England for over one hundred years has set her 
honors examinations and offered as first honors rewards the best 
civil service openings in the kingdom. 

Interestingly enough, when we survey the examinations given in 
our colleges recently, we find that in no other field than the classics 
is there such a wide range of topics and is there an emphasis on so 
many interrelations of subject matter. A good classicist is not 
merely a linguist. He is familiar with history, philosophy, art and 
government. In this country our colleges had committed themselves 
to about the same educational philosophy as that which prevailed 
in England; and, until the period of President Eliot of Harvard 
University, held strictly to the classical and mathematical education 
of the English universities. 

In the 1870’s things began to happen to education in this country, 
and whether for good or ill, we must give the credit for these 
changes to President Eliot. He brought into Harvard a new em- 
phasis on Chemistry and Physics, making them subjects based on 
research and analytic thoroughness. He introduced the social sci- 
ences and removed practically 21! of the older regulations from the 
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curriculum. He argued against strict attendance in classes and 
against the required chapel attendance. His liberalizing influence 
was present in every committee meeting. Said President Eliot: ‘‘To 
my mind the only justification of any kind of disciplinary training 
or drill is the attainment of the apparent end of that discipline. It 
is a waste for society and an outrage upon the individual to make a 
boy spend the years when he is most teachable in a discipline, the 
end of which he can never reach, when he might have spent them 
in a different discipline which would have been rewarded by achieve- 
ment. Herein lies the fundamental reason for options among school 
as well as college subjects. A mental discipline which takes no ac- 
count of differences of capacity and taste is not well directed. It 
follows that there must be variety in education instead of uni- 
versity prescription.’ 

During the past 60 years this has become the ruling philosophy in 
American education. Only recently, a university president in the 
Middle West proclaimed that the colleges and universities of this 
country must take care of a larger percentage of the population. If 
our young people are unable to comprehend the present curricula, 
we must invent new ones. The idea of a rigorously applied standard- 
ized set of course requirements has all but vanished. 

There is no longer any agreement as to what constitutes a course 
of study worth pursuing. The curse of overlapping courses and topics 
is widely evident. For example, one student takes four courses in 
Applied Psychology and another five in Vocational Guidance. A 
third received an A.B. degree in Sociology with over fifty hours of 
course work including many duplicate courses. Three courses used 
almost the same reference list. Every professor has been a law unto 
himself. He has given his examinations when and if he chooses, in 
many cases with extreme carelessness, and with consequent edu- 
cational bankruptcy. The Pennsylvania College Studies, made 
under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Learning, give clear evidence of the enormous variation 
which we all know exists from one college to the next in the stand- 
ards that are maintained. It is literally true that the lowest twenty 
per cent in one college may be superior to the upper twenty per 
cent in another college, although this would be a rare amount of 
disparity because in every class there are such wide individual varia- 
tions. 

1 Life of Charles W. Eliot by Henry James, p. 361. 
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Not only have new courses and new curricula been established, 
but a number of other issues have been brought into college educa- 
tion to remind us of the natural individual variations between one 
student and another and, therefore, to break up the rigidity of 
course requirements for all. Intelligence tests have been introduced 
very widely, and students put in different sections with different 
amounts of work required for the same type and amount of college 
credit. Special groups, such as those needing remedial reading, have 
frequently been given credit for class work designed to make them 
ready for College. In recent years nearly every college has had some 
sort of professorial or departmental advisory system on the basis 
of which professors advise and frequently specify types of courses 
and loads of work a person is expected to take. 

Personnel offices have quite frequently been accused of playing 
the nurse to inferior or lazy students who wish to change courses or 
look for special concessions under the greater flexibility. Cases of 
alumni pressure are not lacking. Colleges are too often evaluated on 
the basis of endowments or football scores. It is no wonder with all 
these variants that America is accused of complete laxity in its edu- 
cational program, and that the ‘‘Hollywood”’ college is accepted by 
many outsiders as typical of what goes on in higher education. 

I do not wish to condemn all of these indications of flexibility— 
I am merely calling attention to them. Along with other changes, 
colleges have introduced tutorial work, and various methods of 
getting credit without attending classes. Examinations for senior 
college status without necessary class attendance have been de- 
veloped at the University of Chicago. The anticipatory examination 
program has been developed at the University of Buffalo—an ac- 
crediting of superior excess work done in high school on the basis 
of regular college examinations. Personally, I believe heartily ina 
system which makes it possible for superior students to get four 
hours of credit in the same course in which other students are 
getting two or three hours, on the basis of no extra attendance but 
much wider and deeper reading. I am convinced that so long as we 
hang on to the credit system we should be more willing to grant 
credit for bits of research or scholarly papers written entirely in- 
dependently—perhaps during summer months quite apart from the 
university. Occasionally such a project may completely alter the 
student’s drive and interest in further work in colleges or graduate 
school. 
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I see no objection to special types of junior college curricula for 
inferior students or those with special types of motivation, but I 
think we should invent new degrees for such students rather than 
degrading the A.B. I see no serious reason why each student should 
not have an entirely different curriculum from every other, pro- 
vided it is well thought out and pointed towards a goal which he and 
his advisers recognize, and also provided the final A.B. degree is 
granted on the basis of thoroughly abstract and sufficiently broad 
linguistic training. One of the main abuses of the elective system— 
dilettantism and the drifting into “snap” courses—is partially 
guarded against in most institutions by regulations in favor of de- 
partment concentration. It could be further remedied by overhauling 
or strengthening entire departments. 

But although we have been aware of this increase in college flexi- 
bility, in recent years many other changes have suggested an effort 
to tighten up and become more disciplined. We have not gone the 
way of the early Oxford tutors who watched the hours of sleep and 
expense accounts of their students, but we have tended to put them 
into quadrangles and regulate class and laboratory hours, and text- 
book assignments to such an extent that very able students often 
find their scholarly fervor chilled by unnecessary routine. We have 
given much more attention than formerly to entrance standards, and 
many colleges are quite rigorous in the admission of students to 
certain curricula. We have all become respectful, if not fearful, of the 
registrar’s office, as it and the treasurer’s office are apt to be the 
only real business offices of a college. Instead of getting away from 
credit hours, we have mechanized them more completely and intro- 
duced not only a standard 120 or more hours of credit, but also 
quality point systems where average marks must be above a “‘C.”’ 
We have relaxed a good deal on chapel and class attendance over the 
old New England college regulations, but we have held students, in 
many instances, to certain departmental regulations and other 
faculty requirements for divisional spread. In many cases, we have 
brought in a certain rigidity in separating college from high school 
credits. For example, no excess work in high school can be counted 
towards college credit in the great majority of colleges today. No 
one may take a passed course over twice to raise his grade and get 
any credit for his second attempt, even though the first grade was 
obtained with handicaps of illness or necessary employment. In 
nearly all colleges four years is accepted as the standard time and 
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at least four years of tuition must be paid into the treasurer’s office. 
If the mechanics of a college are taken care of all is considered 
satisfactory. 

Another influence has become more and more evident of recent 
years, largely, no doubt, as a reaction to the liberalizing influence 
of President Eliot. This is the rise of the new humanism under the 
inspiration of Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and more recently 
of President Robert Hutchins of the University of Chicago. These 
men are pleading for a revival of what they consider basic learning 
in this country. In the main they urge a classical background and 
mental discipline of a more rigorous type. Says Professor More, 
“The cause of humanism is identical to free will and purpose as the 
traits which distinguish humanity from the rest of nature.’ 

There has come to be almost a complete separation of viewpoint 
between these exponents of the classical tradition and many of our 
modern educational psychologists and other social scientists, in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Edward Thorndike and others have piled 
up extensive evidence to support their views that learning in one 
field does not normally carry over to an entirely different field and 
that traits of character such as thoroughness and integrity of 
scholarship can be developed in fields other than classics. The 
studies of Dr. Learned and Dr. Wood for the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of teaching show that of all fields the depart- 
ment which in 49 Pennsylvania colleges has attracted the most 
superior students from the point of view of all around culture—as 
measured by the 12 hour general examination—is that of physics. 
The physical sciences stand at least as high as the ancient and mod- 
ern language fields. Those fields which attract students of the least 
general culture and probably lowest ability as measured by many 
tests are the social sciences. The new humanists, therefore, are un- 
questionably aiming their guns primarily against the social science 
fields. They feel that many of the ablest minds are being enticed 
into easy subject matter fields. They detect the enormous over- 
lapping of courses in Sociology, Psychology and Economics—to 
such an extent that the same topic may be covered quite exten- 
sively in four or five different courses. 

In all this turmoil what can the individual student do, and what 
can the American college do, to develop a more thorough and more 


2 On Being Human, 1936. 
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respected educational program? Both registrars and personnel 
advisers are involved. 

One cannot separate college administrators sharply into regis- 
trars, personnel advisers and others. It is safer to make the separa- 
tion by functions. As I see it, the function of the registrar is to 
administer faculty rules so far as curricula and marking systems are 
concerned, to record grades and determine credits for graduation. 
The personnel function, in my estimation, is that of guiding and 
otherwise dealing with students personally and as individuals. This 
may be carried on by the registrar or by a separate office. 

The registrar function, as I have suggested above, will tend to be 
on the side of high standards and controls so that the bachelor’s 
degree has significance. The personnel function is conversely in- 
terested primarily in flexibility, in treating each individual some- 
what differently—always hoping that the sum total of courses will 
somehow balance up about the same for each person. 

As I see it, there is a dilemma between these two functions. Those 
of us who try to carry out some aspects of each function—e.g. sitting 
on committees determining admission or probation policies, and also 
counselling individual students regarding freshman or sophomore 
courses—find this conflict of impulses within ourselves. 

The average adviser, whether he functions as a personnel officer, 
registrar or faculty consultant, has been accustomed to use a set 
of vague moralistic reminders: ‘‘You’d better get to work.” “Why 
don’t you form more regular habits?” ‘‘You’re not spending enough 
time on your work.” And so forth. One student told me recently 
that he had made so many resolutions of a general nature that a new 
one didn’t have any value. He found that the only way he could 
improve was to “sneak up on’’ himself. In this way he got away from 
his ordinary habits of work. 

The student is vaguely confused by many issues. He hears various 
reminders of humanism and also of the new educational psychology, 
or progressive education (with its emphasis on working only when 
you are interested); yet he knows that his main job is to pile up 
credits and pass courses. There have been very few reminders of the 
more important objectives of college education, that is, the ability 
to think abstractly, to express oneself clearly, and to solve problems 
that are of vital present or potential importance in the community 
Our colleges have not given much attention to these objectives in 
any concrete form. The A. B. degree has stood for four years, and 
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120 hours of credit with a ‘‘C” average. We have introduced many 
regulations but not always such as to encourage enduring scholar- 
ship. 

What will be America’s answer to the dilemma in which we are 
placed today, that of trying at the same time to hold up high stand- 
ards of work and yet to get rid of certain artificial rigidities which do 
not necessarily produce good scholarship. Merely passing separate 
courses is not very satisfactory. I asked a very brilliant girl majoring 
in mathematics in a midwestern college why she didn’t take the com- 
prehensive examination for honors. She replied, ‘“‘Why should I do 
the work of an honors student when I can pass courses with A 
grades and get the Phi Beta Kappa Key anyway?” On the other 
hand, we are not likely to go back to the old classical traditions. 
Our learning is too dynamic and we are finding out too much that 
must supplement the old to fall back on the ancient verities, as they 
are sometimes called. There will always be much variety in the way 
that people learn, and in what constitutes scholarly achievement. 

The only satisfactory resolution of that conflict must, in my 
estimation, come through examinations, as expressions of the most 
important goals of a college. If we know that students can express 
themselves clearly, on important topics, with a background of 
scholarly achievement, why should we worry about years in college 
or number of credits or types of courses taken? Certainly Swarth- 
more College has not suffered from her abandonment of the credit 
machinery for honors students. Nor are people likely to scoff at the 
University of Chicago degree. 

Two movements developed almost synchronously in this country 
have pointed the way to more definite, if not higher, objectives of 
education. Both of them deal with improvements in examinations. 
One is the well-known, widely developed short-form objective ex- 
mining technique. It has spread rapidly through the high schools 
and colleges of the country and threatens to choke out the older 
forms of essay and discussion questions in many of our larger 
universities. Some of us do not like these short-form objective types 
of examination (true-false, multiple choice, completion and the 
like), but I think we should recognize two very important assets 
which they do have, in addition to their greatly reputed reliability 
of grading. In the first place, they are out in the open, available for 
the inspection of all people. Secondly, they have the aspect of 
universality, if and when they are carefully prepared. The grading 
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can be done impersonally, and of course the larger nationally or 
state administered examinations are in fact externalized examina- 
tions throughout. 

These two attributes of examinations—externality and avail- 
ability for inspection—are new in American education. They make 
it possible for us to see what we are doing, and they add respect- 
ability to earned achievement. We can measure the standards of a 
college in terms of a perfectly definite amount of achievement, and 
compare colleges one with the other, even if the type of achievement 
is not always in line with some of the objectives of education—such 
as original expression and the capacity to organize thinking. 

The second important innovation in examining in this country 
has been the comprehensive terminal examination at the time of 
graduation. These examinations have almost always been made up 
of essay and short discussion questions, and are similar to forms used 
in English universities for over a century for honors ratings. These 
terminal examinations—usually offered by departments to their 
majors—are now required of all graduates in a hundred or more 
colleges, and the general reports are favorable in affirming that they 
strengthen the work of the last two years and clarify the goals of the 
college. 

As in the case of the short-form objective examination, the com- 
prehensive essay items become known. They are also out in the open, 
and in my estimation should be on file and given wide publicity so 
that students and professors and outsiders can be aware of the 
types of questions which are likely to be asked in the future. The 
external and impersonal grading of examinations is another thing 
entirely; only a few colleges have seriously attempted outside im- 
personal examining. Because the examiners are ordinarily the same 
men as the teachers, we do not respect the results of grading much 
more than when the examinations are ordinary course tests. 

If we are to pin our hopes on examinations more completely, we 
must see to their improvement. The questions, and even the replies 
of pass and superior students should be available for inspection by 
outsiders. There must be many thoroughly respectable examina- 
tions, with different forms of expression and a variety of objectives 
represented, so that we can really trust the results. A part of these 
examinations should be set and graded by impersonal examiners 
(those who have not taught the student concerned). 

We have found with our anticipatory examinations for superior 
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high school students at the University of Buffalo, that the mere 
widespread distribution of syllabi and of examination questions has 
aided immensely in the process of articulating the high school 
students. It has not only induced college professors to be more 
careful and thorough in setting examinations which are at least as 
difficult as those given in college for credit, but it has also stimulated 
many high school teachers to organize their courses differently and 
to deal with a few superior students tutorially. When college pro- 
fessors have found that even good high school students can pass 
their examinations, they have naturally strengthened their own 
courses and all future examinations in them. Our registrar’s office 
at Buffalo is doing a valuable service of collecting and filing all 
final examinations of courses as well as our final comprehensive 
examinations. 

By way of a summary, if President Eliot were to make a survey 
of college achievement today he would doubtless be surprised if not 
annoyed by the great variety of curricula, course units and levels of 
accomplishment represented in our colleges. He would realize that 
the elective system can run amuck, and that complete freedom on 
the part of professors is a dubious solution. He would also be irri- 
tated by many artificial regulations and impulses in the direction of 
formal discipline. I suspect that he would fiad hope in some of our 
examining developments, since they allow extensive freedom and 
yet are directed towards a respectable and useful goal. 














Procedures in Certification of Teachers 
PANEL Discussion: RoBert L. WILuIAMs, Chairman 


The modern, complex university is called upon to furnish various 
individuals and agencies with a minimum of twelve to fifteen 
thousand transcripts of students’ records each year. The reproduc- 
tion of these records is an enormous task, regardless of how simple 
the procedure may be. Fortunately within the last few years, the 
development of photographic devices and the continued use of the 
blueprint and other direct-contact methods have made it possible 
for records to be reproduced in a manner which gives a true repro- 
duction and yet minimizes the labor cost in the registrar’s office for 
this service. These newer devices, however, are useless unless records 
made with their aid are acceptable to the various agencies requesting 
transcripts. 

The purpose of this morning’s report then is to lay before the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars statements of the 
policies of each state in the union for guidance in issuing transcripts 
for the purpose of certification of teachers. It is hoped that the dis- 
cussion following this report, which will be led primarily by regis- 
trars from a few selected states, will do much toward clearing up 
the problem involved. 

I might digress for an additional moment to indicate that most 
of these thirty-six states that are willing to accept transcripts do 
want the individual applicant to fill in a form giving personal data 
and personal history, and that is sent to the registrar’s office; the 
registrar’s office simply attaches the transcript or blueprint to the 
personal data blank and sends it on to the State Department of 
Education. It makes it much simpler for these state departments to 
get everything about one applicant in one letter rather than to have 
the personal data come in in one letter followed, two or three days 
later, by the transcript. 

In the following table, the states are classified according to their 
policy in accepting transcripts on regular forms. 

I have arranged to have representatives from most of the states 
which have replied negatively, discuss at this meeting the problems 
which prevail in their states. Miss Robertson, from the University 
of Alabama will open the discussion. 

Miss Rosertson, University of Alabama: At the University of 
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Alabama last summer, the making out of certificate applications 
was transferred from the office of the College of Education to the 
General Registrar’s office. The assistant in the office who had charge 
of this work from time to time made suggestions for a simplified 
form. She was told to incorporate those suggestions in a rough draft 
which would be submitted to our State Department of Education. 
Early in January, we called at the Department of Certification. The 
Department listened and looked with favor upon the idea of our 
discussing at our April state meeting, the Alabama Registrars’ 
meeting, a simplified certificate form. 


TABLE I 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION WHICH ARE WILLING 
TO ACCEPT TRANSCRIPTS IN LIEU OF SPECIAL 
CERTIFICATION FORMS 





Alabama No Maine Yes Ohio No 
Arizona Yes Maryland Yes Oklahoma Yes 
Arkansas Yes Massachusetts Yes Oregon No 
California Yes Michigan Yes Pennsylvania Yes 
Colorado Yes Minnesota No Rhode Island Yes 
Connecticut Yes Mississippi Yes South Carolina Yes 
Delaware Yes Missouri No South Dakota Yes 
Florida No Montana Yes Tennessee Yes 
Georgia Yes Nebraska Yes Texas Yes 
Idaho Yes Nevada Yes Utah Yes 
Illinois No New Hampshire Yes Vermont Yes 
Indiana No New Jersey Yes Virginia Yes 
Iowa Yes New Mexico Yes Washington No 
Kansas Yes New York Yes West Virginia No 
Kentucky Yes North Carolina Yes Wisconsin Yes 
Louisiana Yes North Dakota No Wyoming No 





At that meeting, no definite decision was reached. However, Dr. 
Abercrombie, of our State Department, discussed the matter with 
us and very graciously listened at length to our frank discussion, and 
it was agreed that a joint committee representing the registrars and 
the State Department of Education would work during the coming 
year with the hope that at the end of the year we will be able to 
work out a simplified form and a simplified procedure which will be 
satisfactory to our State Department of Education as well as to all 
university registrars. So we hope that next year we will be able to 
report to you that the State Department joins us in saying that the 
old order should change, yielding place to the new. 

Mr. McQuirty: University of Florida: I am glad to make a 
promising report from the State of Florida in this connection. Since 
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Dr. Williams made his study, we have elected a new State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and we contacted him about this 
point and he has promised to do something about it. 

Now, the encouraging thing about it is, he made his promise after 
he was elected and not before, so I think we can look for an improved 
situation in regard to the certification of teachers for the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. Tutte, University of Illinois: For a great many years we 
have struggled in Illinois with one of the most atrocious institutional 
credit blanks in the country. We already have made a time study 
in my office and found that it took a trained girl about 35 minutes 
to fill in one blank. We are filling in between 600 and 700 of these 
blanks a year. Thus, the job was requiring time equivalent to forty 
working days of one person, or a month and one-half of working 
days in any one year. 

About two years ago, the Illinois Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars took cognizance of this situation by 
appointing a committee. I was not on this committee, and its Chair- 
man, Dr. Serenius of Augustana College, really Should be making 
this report, because what has been accomplished in Illinois in refer- 
ence to this matter is the result of the hard labors of that committee. 
The Committee made a progress report last October. In addition to 
making a progress report, it also informed the Association that it 
had invited to be the guest speaker at the dinner, the Secretary of 
our State Department of certification. He was present, met the 
registrars, and spoke. I judge, from what happened thereafter, that 
he was fairly favorably impressed with the idea that we were, after 
all, a pretty decent group of people. 

Thereafter, the Committee was enlarged to include the registrars 
of the three larger universities in the state and of several of the 
smaller colleges and universities in or near Chicago. We had two 
meetings. At the first session we put the proposition frankly up to 
Mr. Ingle, who is the Secretary, that we wanted to certify candidates 
on the basis of the transcript alone. 

The Secretary of the Board expressed his wish to meet our desires 
as far as possible and then explained some of the difficulties which 
are inherent in his office, set-up with reference to administering the 
law. He told us quite frankly that he did not have the personnel and 
that he couldn’t get the personnel, that there was no money avail- 
able, and that he felt that he must, in view of the situation, in order 
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to efficiently carry on the work of his office, he must ask for some- 
thing in the way of further information. 

He convinced us on the matter that it was necessary for him to 
obtain the co-operation of the teacher training institutions to the 
extent of furnishing something more than the transcript alone, and 
he agreed that he would endeavor to work out a blank to be pre- 
sented along with the transcript of record, which would contain only 
the minimum essentials, and that he would be glad to meet with us 
again when such a blank could be presented and discussed. 

Mr. Williams attended our second meeting, the result of which 
was the adoption of what he calls in his paper “‘an unusually simple 
blank.” I should say if there is any lesson in our experience that 
may be of benefit to other states, it is that sometimes it pays to sit 
around a table and discuss opposing views with the other fellow, 
laying all the cards on the table. 

Mr. McGraw, Concord State Teachers, West Virginia: Having 
done some work in the Department of Certification and having been 
a registrar, I think I can see both sides of this subject. Probably, we 
should first be sure that all records submitted by registrars can be 
interpreted. 

In our state, we require certain subjects in fields; we certify by 
fields instead of subjects. For example, the average transcript will 
say so many hours of History. It doesn’t say whether it is American 
history, European history, or English history. Our state requires 
six hours of political science, three of which must be American 
Government, and three, state government for certification in the 
social science field. This is typical of the distribution requirement 
for all subject fields. 

Very often, in evaluating transcripts for certificates, it is necessary 
to write to registrars to see what certain courses actually are. In 
fact, the information on some of the transcripts does not assist one 
to find an explanation in the catalogue. If we would put upon our 
transcripts, more information, then there would be no question 
about our Department’s accepting them. 

We have another regulation which says that a teacher must be 
of good moral character and requires somebody in the institution to 
so certify. 

I have always been of the opinion that graduation from an insti- 
tution was evidence within itself that you were of the type and the 
character and had the proper reputation for being a teacher. 
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Mr. Mc Wuinniz, University of Wyoming: The problem in 
Wyoming was taken up with Superintendent Gage, Commissioner 
Markley, and Deputy Superintendent Outson of the State Depart- 
ment. It so happens that both Mr. Gage and Mr. Outson are grad- 
uates of our institution and we were able to at least enlist their 
encouragement and their sympathetic attention to the problem. 

Mr. Markley replied to the inquiry sent out by Mr. Williams and 
pointed out that the quotation which Mr. Williams has used here 
this morning wasn’t necessarily intended to specify that Wyoming 
would not accept the blueprint. He simply wished to point out the 
particular factors with which they would be concerned; and that if 
the blanks satisfied these needs they would be willing to accept the 
blueprint form. 

Mr. Outson, the Deputy Superintendent, pointed out that the 
Wyoming form which they now use, is 8” X9}” in size, and when 
folded becomes part of a Kardex record form and is filed, in that 
folded form, with the Kardex record. The standard size, 83” X11”, 
transcript form would not satisfy that need. 

Mr. Gage pointed out that they would be glad to revise their 
particular form, making it more acceptable to our institution, since 
the greatest number of their cases came from our institution. He 
didn’t think the State as a whole could get together on any general 
form and, until they did, the problem was not up to the State 
Department. 

He did promise open-mindedness on the question and a willing- 
ness to consider some general form if, after this meeting, a group 
from the Association is willing to present it. 

Miss Cockins, Ohio State: I have had two conferences with the 
State Department. Mr. MacNutt seemed to feel that for applicants 
from outside the State of Ohio, the matter should be a matter of 
reciprocity between the State Departments only; that where the 
candidate presented a blueprint or a transcript of his record to the 
State Department and he had received a teacher’s certificate, if he 
presented to the Department in Ohio the teacher’s certificate from 
the state and a transcript of his record, it would be sufficient. Where 
the requirements in Ohio are not identical with the requirements in 
other states, Ohio will not quibble over a few hours one way or 
another in the matter of majors and minors. The agreement, how- 
ever, will not be with individual institutions but with the state 
departments only. 
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Mr. MacNutt stated further that when certificates came from 
applicants who had been out of college a number of years and if 
catalogs are not available, it is impossible to translate the old 
transcript into the requirements of today. 

Mr. Murray (Formerly Director of Certification of the State 
Department of Education in Indiana and now Registrar of Ball 
State Teachers College, Mr. Murray has worked out a permanent 
record card which can be obtained from him by request. This form 
combines the experience of a man who has worked on the problem 
of certification both in a State Department of Education and the 
Registrar’s Office.) : 

Is there a representative here from a registrar’s office who would 
say that he is not really busy in his job? Then I will report for the 
office of the Director of Certification that his offices are just as busy. 

I probably should speak more from the standpoint of a Director 
of Certification than as a registrar, for I might know our Indiana 
set-up a little better than I know the registrar’s office at Ball State 
Teachers College, because of the time that I have spent at either 
position. 

Indiana prefers the transcript of credits rather than to have an 
out-of-state institution attempt to break down the transcript into 
the subject-matter groups required for certification. I suspect that 
a new Certification Director coming in and answering the question- 
naire that was sent out, thought that it would be very fine and very 
desirable for the institution to make those groupings for him. This 
would relieve him of a great deal of work. In his response to your 
questionnaire, there are certain difficulties he pointed out. If you 
will follow his recommendations or the summarization of Mr. 
Williams’s report and arrange your transcripts accordingly, you will 
have very few questions on the certification of teachers in Indiana. 

In the little study that I tried to work out, registrars over the 
country were very kind and considerate in sending me a transcript, 
at my request, for certain individuals who were licensed, and they 
did it without any additional transcript fee. I appreciated that. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that you may, on page 5 of the 
manuscript which Mr. Williams presented, change Indiana to ‘‘Yes” 
rather than ‘‘No” and I assure you that it will be in harmony with 
my successor, Mr. Mahan. 

Mr. Wsst, University of Minnesota: I agree with the criticisms 
of these state departments that say the registrar is best able to 
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interpret his own records. I think that is correct, and I would like to 
present just for a minute what I consider the two sides of this 
question. One is, what are the principles on which our transcripts or 
records now divide? We design them ourselves because we think 
they are the best way for us to check against faculty regulations, 
curriculum requirements, and requirements for graduation. 

We must remember that the State Certification forms were made 
up on entirely different principles; they are governed by certain 
state laws and they are governed by certain rulings of their own 
State Department and by interpretations, so it is natural that a 
form which is best suited for their purpose may not be the form that 
is best suited for our purpose at all. 

We know that we have never been able to arrange a uniform 
transcript blank even among our own institutions, where we have 
more or less common purposes and common understandings, and I 
am rather inclined to think that we should go a little way with the 
state departments and not urge too much that they adopt our form. 

Mr. Canapa, University of Missouri: In protesting the form 
used by the State Department in Missouri, I yield to no man and to 
only one woman, and that is the girl who fills them in. Indeed, I 
have been protesting our little form for eight or ten years and I 
suppose the net result has been that the form has gotten a bit worse. 

The situation in Missouri is largely that of personnel. The State 
Department, when this form was adopted several years ago, felt 
that the institutions were better qualified to interpret their records 
than members of their own department. They felt that they were 
short-handed and, moreover, our Department is a political Depart- 
ment, changing every few years, and they felt that we were not only 
better qualified, but perhaps there would be less pressure exerted 
upon us to recommend prospective teachers than there would be on 
the State Department. 

We do feel that it is a lot of work and that it is asking much of 
you to fill in our form, but I don’t know that our form is likely to be 
changed soon. 
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@ECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Section A, Universities, Professional and Technical Schools 


R. M. West, CHAIRMAN 
PANEL Discussion: New Developments in University 
Administrative and Educational Policies and the 
Registrar’s Office 


ADMISSIONS TO THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
G. P. TuTTLE 


If there is to be selective admission anywhere on the University 
front it ought, it seems to me, to be first of all at the graduate level. 
There if anywhere there should not be waste of faculty effort, of 
funds, and of equipment upon the mediocre student. What is the 
practice of Graduate Schools in this matter? We find here no 
elaborate testing machinery, no comparative rating scales, but 
selective admissions, individualized by careful scrutiny of the facts 
in each case. Recently I have been in correspondence with a number 
of graduate schools in an effort to get information which I might 
present this afternoon. I have received pretty complete information 
from twelve graduate schools located at institutions throughout the 
country, that are members of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. In addition I am personally very familiar with the practices 
of the Graduate School at the University of Illinois, since there the 
Registrar is admissions officer for the Graduate School. 

In nearly every instance the documentary evidence required is the 
usual transcript giving in detail the undergraduate record, plus in a 
few instances an application blank filled in by the candidate. In one 
instance, and only one, are letters of reeommendation required. It is 
quite evident that applicants get into or do not get into graduate 
schools almost entirely upon the basis of what their undergraduate 
records disclose. 

Ordinarily the candidate must have a degree from an “accredited 
institution.’’ There is nothing like complete adherence to this re- 
quirement, however, for in a number of instances it is indicated a 
candidate with a brilliant record from an unaccredited institution is 
readily given an opportunity to try his hand at graduate work. 

It is perfectly evident that the mere holding of a degree will not 
of itself admit to any graduate school. Quality of work done is con- 
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sidered to be of first importance and graduate schools do not hesitate 
to refuse admission to applicants whose undergraduate record fails 
to show promise of success in graduate work. And that promise 
must be evident in the record. Importuning of some over enthusi- 
astic professor on behalf of a student whose record is poor will do 
little good, for as one institution puts it, ‘“Letters of recommenda- 
tion do not often tip the scales in favor of a doubtful candidate.” 

Not many graduate schools have definite rules for the exclusion 
of candidates whose work is of poor quality. That is to say, more 
often there is careful scrutiny of the record and refusal or acceptance 
on the individual basis without any statistical compilation of aver- 
age grade, or percentage of high marks or number of low grades. In 
some instances the record is studied both by a general administrative 
officer, most often the Dean of the Graduate School, and a member 
of the department in which the applicant plans to do his major 
work. 

Occasionally definite rules of procedure are in effect such as: 

Refusal of students with less than 50% A or B grades, a definite 
grade point average, average of B or better in field of specialization. 

More often, however, the basis of refusal is stated more generally 
as: 

Excessive number of low grades, unsatisfactory scholarship re- 
gardless of where the work is done, lack of distinction in under- 
graduate work. 

A second item, discoverable also, from the transcript of the 
undergraduate record, that receives careful scrutiny in connection 
with admissions to graduate schools, is the applicant’s preparation 
in his chosen major field or field of specialization. Here the study is 
most likely to be made by the department concerned and the 
decision is made both on the quality and character of the work done. 
Sometimes the applicant must have a reading knowledge of French 
or German as well as reasonable preparation in his major field. 

A number of graduate schools will admit the applicant with some 
deficiencies in his major field if his general scholarship is good. 
Where this is done he is required to take extra work without 
graduate credit. 

Finally, there is the question of candidacy for a degree. In a large 
majority of graduate schools, admission does not imply candidacy 
for an advanced degree nor give any right or claim to such candi- 
dacy. This is true in nine of the thirteen graduate schools whose 
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practices have been reviewed. In other words, after the original 
hurdle of admission has been made, the student still must show by 
actual performance in graduate work that he is capable of pro- 
ceeding to a degree. 

With reference to this matter of candidacy for an advanced 
degree, a number of graduate schools have more than one classifica- 
tion on original admission. Applicants with strong undergraduate 
records are admitted to what may be defined as full graduate status, 
with every expectation of becoming candidates for degrees; or if 
their undergraduate records, while not strong, are not poor enough 
to form a basis for denial of admission, are admitted to special 
classification with the understanding that later reclassification as 
candidates for degrees is extremely doubtful. This same sort of 
classification is used sometimes in two other types of cases: 

1. Candidates with brilliant records from ‘“‘unaccredited insti- 
tutions.” 

2. Candidates with inadequate preparation in their major fields 
but with good records otherwise. 

Of course, in such cases, candidacy for a degree is not so remote a 
possibility. 

Summing up then, the essential factors entering into graduate 
school admissions seem to be: 

1. A degree from a recognized institution, but with due allowance 
for outstanding students from other institutions. 

2. A quality of scholarship at the undergraduate level that gives 
promise of success in graduate work. 

3. An adequate undergraduate program in the proposed field of 
specialization, sometimes with an additional requirement of a read- 
ing knowledge of French or German. 

4. Withholding of actual candidacy for a degree until the student 
has demonstrated his capacity by actual performance in the grad- 
uate school. 

CHAIRMAN WEstT: On what basis do you admit those coming from 
unaccredited colleges? 

Mr. Tutte: We have our own scheme of accrediting institutions 
through a committee called the Committee on Admissions from 
Higher Institutions, which reviews data about institutions that are 
not recognized by the Association of American Universities or by 
any regional association. We make our own rating of those institu- 
tions. We will sometimes admit a candidate who is from an institu- 
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tion that even our Committee does not rate, provided he shows a 
strong record. In practically every instance a definite program is 
arranged for him; he is not given full graduate standing but he is 
given an opportunity to try what he can do. 

CHAIRMAN West: Do you have any tests at the graduate level for 
these people coming from unaccredited schools? 

Mr. Tutte: We do not have. 

Mr. Netson: What do you do with the summer school student 
who comes and maybe takes only one summer term, then decides he 
doesn’t necessarily care about going on to an advanced degree, but 
who must get graduate credit for purposes of certification? 

Mr. TuTt te: His registration with us would depend entirely upon 
the character of work he decided to do during the summer. He would 
be admitted to the Graduate School if he were to register for a 
graduate program. 

Mr. Nextson: Would you require him to submit all his under- 
graduate transcripts? 

Mr. Tutt.e: We would require him to submit certification that 
he had the degree but not necessarily the transcript. 


THE EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL ADMISSION 
AND CURRICULAR ADJUSTMENT IN THE 
PREDICTION OF SUCCESS AT THE 

COLLEGE LEVEL 


C. H. Marutu 


Basically, the problem of education, particularly the problem of 
selection and retention of the student for work at the college level, 
must be determined by the philosophy of the institution and what 
constitutes education at the higher level, that is, whether that 
shall be education for all, or whether education for the selected few. 

This philosophy, in the case of the tax-supported institution of 
higher education, is influenced by political factors demanding co- 
ordination between the secondary and collegiate levels, because the 
support enabling each of these institutions to fulfill its destiny is 
determined by the will and the ability and the intelligence of the 
taxpayer and his authorized agent, the legislature. 

This political co-ordination means that in the case of the tax- 
supported institution for higher education, there is a definitely 
limited opportunity for selection, at least at the freshman level. It 
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further means that the educational policies of the state universities 
with respect to admissions will differ from those of the private 
institutions. It is perhaps this very limitation of opportunity for 
initial selection that has challenged these institutions to inquire as 
to whether or not the long accepted standards for admission are the 
only criteria necessary for upholding the standards of the institu- 
tion. It leads to the speculation that if, and when, we arrive at the 
pearly gates, St. Peter will be too critical of the road whence we 
came. 

Now, let us for the moment, as examiners and registrars, sit with 
St. Peter at the pearly gates, the portals of our respective uni- 
versities, even though in an atmosphere of mixed metaphors. In 
the far distance we see approaching a cavalcade of supplicants who, 
upon nearer approach, we discover are crusaders in search of the 
Holy Grail, a college education. 

The first, being questioned by St. Peter as to whether or not 
he has the prescribed good deeds, answers, ‘‘Yea. Gaze upon my 
high school credits.’”? And St. Peter, upon closer scrutiny, seeing 
that they are in order and knowing the signer as an honest man, 
passes him through the pearly gates. 

The second, upon like questioning, answers, ‘‘Nay, I have not the 
prescribed good deeds, but I offer these good deeds as substitutes 
—a good mind and a desire to learn.” 

St. Peter for the moment is nonplussed but, turning to his Good 
Book, the catalogue, he finds not therein the acceptance of these 
good deeds as substitutes and so this man is turned away. 

This, then, is the dilemma. Is the college or university to accept 
only the standardized, formal preparation for admission or is it to 
recognize that there is no royal road to learning? I do not mean by 
this that the college standards must be lowered to those of the 
secondary level nor, reciprocally, that the secondary schools should 
not use every means at their disposal to deal effectively with the 
students at the age and physiological level for which these secondary 
schools were designed. But I do wish to raise the question as to the 
reliability of this standardized, formal secondary preparation so long 
insisted upon as being the best or even as being a good prediction of 
college success. 

At this point I want to call upon my colleague, Dr. D. D. Feder, 
to give you the results of what he has discovered in the evaluation 
of admission criteria for prediction of success at the college level. 
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Dr. Feprer: A survey of a large number of studies from all types 
and sizes of institutions in all geographical locations, including those 
of our own university, has yielded comparable results concerning the 
effectiveness of the record of high school achievement in the predic- 
tion of success at college. The findings are, in general, of two 
kinds. 

First, standards of quality vary so widely from school to school 
that the record of achievement in high school is not a reliable index 
of achievement in college. 

Second, no specific courses or patterns of courses taken in high 
school offer greater assurance of success in college than any others. 

The second proposition that we have to deal with has reference to 
the objective measurement of aptitude for college work, which has 
progressed to the point where at present it is possible to predict 
success in the first year of college achievement with a correlation of 
0.75. Typical batteries of such tests are the Minnesota College Apti- 
tude Test, the Co-operative Test Service, the Regents’ Examinations 
and the Iowa qualifying Examinations for Freshmen. 

Naturally, we are more familiar with the latter battery, which is 
composed of the Iowa high school content test, the lowa silent read- 
ing test, the mathematics aptitude and English training tests of the 
Iowa Placement Examination series. 

These tests are pitched exactly at the level of the entering fresh- 
man and they lose markedly in predictive validity when used much 
before or after the freshman year. The composite score which may 
be derived from such a battery and the component scores are far 
more valuable for college purposes than a single general mental 
ability score, because they take direct account of the various abili- 
ties involved in successful college work. Actually, some 18 years 
of study and experience indicate that for aid in selecting and ad- 
mitting students to afford a basis for the prediction of the character 
of work students will do in college, and to give direction and re- 
liability to the guidance of students, such tests constitute the 
single best tool available. 

After the first year, the picture changes somewhat, because then 
the best index for predictive purposes is the achievement in the 
first year. The average student seems to strike a best pace and best 
level of achievement which is characteristic of all his work through- 
out the remainder of his college career. This is indicated, among 
other things, by the fact that the average grade point average for 
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the freshman year at the University of Iowa is 2.02; in the sopho- 
more year, 2.04; in the junior year, 2.224; in the senior year, 2.26. 
The element of selection which takes place between the sophomore 
and the junior years tends to result in a junior class and a senior 
class of increased ability. 

In present educational guidance practice, the high school record 
gains in value and significance through disagreements with students’ 
test records. Such discrepancies may reveal special factors which 
will have significant effects upon predictive figures. At best, how- 
ever, both high school transcripts and college entrance and qualify- 
ing examinations must be regarded as temporary expedients, to be 
supplemented and extended in the future by complete scientific, 
cumulative records of the personality, abilities and achievements 
of each student who seeks entrance to college. 

A five-year study of students who were permitted to enter the 
University of Iowa, although deficient in general or specific entrance 
requirements, revealed that such students constitute a group of 
much lower ability, on the whole, than the normal entering class as 
measured by the Iowa qualifying examinations. 

Further, that as compared with non-deficient students, that is, 
as compared with the students who presented a complete and fully 
acceptable transcript of high school credits, the deficient students 
achieve approximately as well in terms of grade point average in the 
first year, but they do not stay in school as long nor do as many 
obtain degrees. They are, on the average, considerably older at the 
time of entrance. They have, on the average, been out of school for 
a longer period between high school and college. That, further, they 
come in larger numbers from the large city high schools and out-of- 
state schools. 

By way of summarizing this particular study, we may point out 
that, on the whole, students with college entrance deficiencies con- 
stitute an unique group whose educational problems cannot be 
solved by any arbitrary rules or regulations but demand construc- 
tive educational guidance. 

In this presentation I have stuck closely to factual matters, 
without any references to the effects that such things may have upon 
the specific practices of any college or university. 

CHAIRMAN WEsT: I agree that there should be liberality in the 
admission of students who have not met the formal requirements, 
but the admission officer should also have authority to deny admis- 
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sion to the student who may have met the requirements but who, in 
his opinion, would not make a good student. 

Mr. Marutu: I might add, Mr. West, that at the University of 
Iowa, as a result of these studies, the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts now admits any graduate of an approved secondary 
school irrespective of the pattern of subject-matter which he has, 
except for the fact that they will not get away completely from the 
long-accepted standards; and I am not sure that it is wise to get 
away completely from sequential requirements; but such a student 
with entrance deficiencies and, as I say, any graduate of an approved 
secondary school in Iowa may be admitted to the University of Iowa 
no matter whether he meets our specifications for admission or not. 

Miss GreorGce: What do you do for the better students? 

Dr. Fever: For the superior student, that is, both in the terms 
of high school entrance requirements and in terms of the freshman 
qualifying examinations, there are a number of curricular adjust- 
ments which are made, permitting him in some departments to do 
as much as three years of work in two years. There are special 
honors courses, special ability sectioning; there is a bonus system 
whereby a student may receive grade points in addition to the 
normal load which he is carrying in terms of his achievement, which 
will hasten or facilitate his graduation and entrance into profes- 
sional and graduate work. 

Mr. FicuTtenBAuM: Mr. Maruth stated that any person over 
21 years of age might be admitted to the University of Iowa. I 
wonder if he meant it quite as broadly as that? Is not some check-up 
made to see that he has done some work to compensate or do you 
just take anybody who comes along. If he is past 21? Is age the only 
criterion? 

Mr. Marutu: I think it is a rather well-established principle in 
a democracy that all persons who have completed satisfactorily one 
level shall have equal opportunity at the next level, but not neces- 
sarily will they have equal achievement in the next level. 

I don’t believe that any institution would set up standards for 
admission in terms of merely demanded political co-ordination. They 
certainly are based upon educational philosophies and perhaps the 
answer to your question is that in practice, in the extreme case, we 
must admit under our present regime the student who applies for 
admission and who is over 21 years of age and is able or is entitled 
to carry the regular freshman course. 
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There aren’t many of such people, because when a person gets to 
be 21 years of age, he has to think about making a living, and most 
people who reach that age are those who have gone through the 
normal secondary preparation. But such a student is admitted. 


INSTITUTIONAL REORGANIZATION 
KATHRYN GEORGE 


Last summer the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
Women, as such, at Northwestern were eliminated and the Board 
of Personnel Administration has been established to co-ordinate the 
various personnel units within the University, thereby assuring 
better service to the individual student and groups of students. 

May I give you first a brief statement of the history of personnel 
work which paved the way for the establishment of this Board, the 
reasons for its establishment, its members and their functions, its 
general policy, and its advantages? Most of this material is taken 
from a report on Personnel Work prepared by Miss Grace Manson, 
who is Director of Personnel Research at Northwestern. 

The Dean of Women’s office at Northwestern University was 
established in 1873; the Dean of Men and the Personnel office in 
1922. These three offices grew independently, without specific direc- 
tion and without much concern for each other. Thus, there was a 
three-way division, two-way on the basis of sex and the third way 
on functions. There was a definite lack of common policy and this 
led to confusion in lines of authority. 

Then, to remedy this situation, the present Board of Personnel 
Administration was established in July, 1936. This is an amalgama- 
tion of the Personnel Office and the offices of the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women, with other student contact officers as members 
of the Board. Organizationally, this new Board is an adjunct to the 
office of the President. The Board consists of 14 members, with the 
Assistant to the President acting as Chairman. They are: 

Four General Counselors (2 for men and 2 for women) 

A religious counselor. 

The Director of Dormitories. 

The Director of Student Finance. 

The Director of Personnel Research. 

The Executive Secretary of the Board of Supervision of Student 
Activities. 
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The Director of Placement. 

The Director of Admissions. 

New Student Secretary. 

Registrar. 

Two of the counselors, one man and one woman, are particularly 
charged with organizational counseling, with problems relating to 
group life on the campus. The other two general counselors deal 
more with the personal problems of the individual. 

The offices of these four counselors are adjoining and the mere 
fact that their offices are so arranged, with the same clerical staff 
more or less serving them all, has resulted in close co-operation, 
uniformity in policy, and has avoided duplication of effort. 

The Executive Director of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education is on our campus this year to study the under- 
graduate religious situation. During this time, he is acting as 
Religious Counselor and as a member of the Board of Personnel 
Administration. There is at present no provision to provide perma- 
nently for this function. 

The Director of Dormitories is charged with all matters pertain- 
ing to the business management of both the men’s and women’s 
dormitories and the commons. 

The Director of Student Finance is charged with the administra- 
tion of all student financial obligations, including the issuing of 
student bills, supervision of all types of rebates and loans. Scholar- 
ships, while granted by faculty committees, are cleared through his 
office. 

These two officers maintain a close relationship for the Board 
with the Business Office but conduct their affairs with due regard 
to the fact that financial and living conditions are personnel factors 
of primary importance. 

The function of the Director of Personnel Research is to determine 
the usefulness of diagnostic test methods and the relevancy of per- 
sonnel information items, to evaluate remedial procedure and direct 
experimental work. The Director is also charged with all plans for 
training within the Division itself, in order that all individuals 
working within the Division may have sufficient theoretical back- 
ground to insure an intelligent understanding of the purposes and 
methods of work. 

Placement and vocational guidance is a recently added division. 
Under the jurisdiction of this unit comes student employment, voca- 
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tional guidance and placement of seniors and alumni. It is not the 
plan of the Director of Placement to take over the valuable work 
done by schools and faculty members but rather to supplement and 
co-ordinate this work where needed. 

Health administration is in the hands of a university committee, 
of which the Dean of the Medical School is Chairman and the four 
general Personnel Counselors are members. This committee reports 
to the President’s office through the Chairman of the Personnel 
Board, who shares the final responsibility with the Board. 

The responsibility for registration and records, insofar as it is a 
university rather than a school function, is divided between the 
University Registrar and an officer in personnel records reporting 
directly to the Board. This differentiation is based on the necessity 
of keeping the academic and biographical records separate from 
the confidential personnel records. 

The standards for the selection and admission of students, of 
course, are determined by the schools, but the processes are under 
the supervision of the Director of Admissions, who works in close 
co-operation with the Director of Personnel Research in the more 
technical problems arising in his office. 

The Secretary of New Students is directly responsible to the 
Department of Development. However, he is an ex-officio member 
of the Board of Personnel Administration because of the close rela- 
tionship between recruiting and admissions, orientation and train- 
ing. 

Liaison between the Board and the various school faculties is 
maintained through such individual members of the Board as are 
faculty members and through the work done by personnel workers 
and faculty members on joint enterprises. 

The Board of Personnel Administration meets once a week. In 
the meetings, individual responsibilities and authorities are laid 
aside to obtain the fullest possible discussion from all angles of 
student problems. Out of this discussion come the personnel policies. 
The development of the student as an individual is the keynote of 
our personnel program. 

The whole policy is experimental, not static. The Board is not 
handicapped by any stereotyped procedure nor does it intend to 
set up any such procedure. The advantages of this new set-up in 
Administration have been two-fold; the staff itself has benefited 
as well as the students. The student is no longer in doubt as to 
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where to present his problem. Formerly, he was torn between the 
Dean of Men. or the Dean of Women and the Personnel Office. 
Often he went to both without telling either that he had done so, 
with the result that there was confusion and misunderstanding. 

Now, if his problem has many angles, the counselor who is dealing 
with the case has the advantage of the experience of the other 
members of the Board and the facilities available through them. 

Please do not misunderstand. All a student’s personal problems 
and troubles are not aired and discussed by this Board. The stu- 
dent’s rights as an individual are respected and his affairs are kept 
confidential by the counselors. 

Now, as far as the members of the Board themselves are con- 
cerned, there has been a decided growth in their conception of the 
educational significance of their own particular jobs, in the con- 
ception of the needed correlation of all phases of work within the 
University. Under this new organization, there has been a decided 
raising of the esprit de corps, enthusiasm on the part of all, and 
excellent co-operation between the offices. 

Mr. Marmoutu: Do you entrust the actual guidance of students 
to members of the regular instructional staff in this counseling pro- 
gram or do you have special officers or counselors? 

Miss GrorcGeE: Yes, in planning the student’s academic program, 
in that the faculty member is the student’s adviser, to whom he is 
supposed to turn; and then, if problems arise that the adviser doesn’t 
wish to cope with, he reports the case to the general counselors, if 
the student needs additional help. 


THE FOUR YEAR UNIT AT CHICAGO 
Roy W. BixLer 


The plan which Mr. West is referring to is a plan to establish a 
four-year college which includes the last two years of the high school 
and the first two years of the Liberal Arts College, which we have 
been calling our college. I think it is fair to say that it is an experi- 
ment in the development of a program of general education. Presi- 
dent Hutchins, whose leadership is responsible for the program, 
says that nobody knows what general education is and that we 
should try to find out what it is, and Mr. Judd, who is the Chairman 
of the Department of Education and whose influence has been 
rather large, I think, in the germination of the idea, says that there 
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is no general education beyond the elementary school in this coun- 
try. So what the University is trying to do, I am sure, is to try to 
develop a program of general education. 

The curriculum of the four-year unit is similar to the curriculum 
of our present two-year college. There are the four areas, the 
Humanities, Biological Sciences, Physical Sciences, and Social 
Sciences, which constitute the principal part of the four-year cur- 
riculum, approximately three-fourths of it. Then, there is an Eng- 
lish composition requirement, as we have in the present College, 
a mathematics and language requirement, although the mathe- 
matics and language are usually taken care of in the case of students 
who come from the traditional four-year high school. The mathe- 
matics and language is usually taken care of there. So, as I say, 
approximately three-fourths of the curriculum will be devoted to 
these four areas. 

The other fourth will be elective for the purpose of integration 
with the advanced work in the divisions and the professional 
schools. The college will be organized as one of the five divisions 
of the University, one of the five liberal arts divisions, with its Dean 
and an Assistant Dean, who is now the principal of the High School. 

I think there is no question but that the University hopes to put 
the new four-year college in a building of its own as soon as that 
can be done, making it a completely separate unit. As it is organized 
now, the two years which constitutes our present or old college is 
on one side of the quadrangles and the other two years on the other 
side of the quadrangles in the University High School, and the 
principal of the University High School is the Assistant Dean, so 
that in that respect it is not very well co-ordinated at present. 

The other feature which Mr. West mentioned, namely, the pro- 
posal to confer the bachelor’s degree at the end of the four-year 
college hasn’t been acted upon. It has been before the faculty and is 
still under consideration. I wouldn’t know how to predict what will 
happen to that proposal. 

CHAIRMAN WEstT: Is this four-year college contemplating admis- 
sion only through the University High School or will students be 
able to enter this from other high schools. 

Mr. Brxuer: Students will be able to enter at any level in the 
four-year college from any high school, just as they do now. As a 
matter of fact, even this year we have admitted some students from 
the Chicago high schools at the new freshman level in college. 
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IMPROVED STUDENT GUIDANCE AND THE 
CO-OPERATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES; METHODS IN 
COLLECTION AND USE OF 
PERSONNEL DATA 


Mr. MarMvutTH 


In a recent address at the University of Iowa in connection with 
a conference on higher education, President Conant of Harvard 
University made this statement: 

“What is the machinery by which colleges play their part in 
selecting and training the most able young men and women? 
Clearly, it is our old heritage of stiff courses, a stimulating atmos- 
phere making for hard work, examinations, rank lists and honor 
standings.” 

This is perhaps one way of stating how colleges and universities 
may fulfill their obligations of maintaining standards, but it is a 
pretty general term for purposes of discussion, and registrars, I 
believe, are not permitted generalizations without substantiating 
facts to back them up. And so I have divided this topic into really 
four subtopics for the purposes of discussion, so that each can be 
held up critically to the light for examination. 

I would establish these bench marks in this connection: First, 
guidance; second, motivation; third, curricular adjustments to rec- 
ognize individual differences; and fourth, measurement and recogni- 
tion of achievement. 

Thus, for discussion purposes, guidance would involve the recog- 
nition by an adequate advisory staff of the background, abilities 
and aptitudes of the students, with a means of follow-up for deter- 
mining its success. 

Motivation would imply the need of an instructional system 
flexible enough to meet the needs of the superior as well as the in- 
ferior group of students, such as sectioning on the basis of ability, 
etc. 

Curricular adjustments to recognize individual differences would 
imply deviation from the standard courses, that is, honors courses, 
concentration of work in the student’s interest fields, etc. 

And measurement and recognition of achievement would em- 
brace such prosaic things as grading system, quality requirements 
for graduation, announcement of honors, etc. 
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Now, clearly some of these questions lie almost completely with 
the instructional staffs of our institutions. Nevertheless, I think 
there are some, such as guidance, curricular adjustments and meas- 
urement and recognition of achievement, which are clearly within 
our field, and I should again like to call upon Dr. Feder, particu- 
larly with reference to the first and third of these, the place of 
guidance, and curricular adjustments to recognize individual dif- 
ferences. 

Dr. Feper: At the University of Iowa, provision for individual 
differences has taken two major trends. We have already men- 
tioned briefly some of the things which are done for the superior 
student. The following few possibilities I will simply review to call 
them to your attention. 

There is the honor point system, which is essentially a bonus plan 
to permit graduation in less than four years and expedite entrance 
into graduate and professional study. 

There is individualized instruction whereby students may in 
certain departments take as much as three years of work in two 
years’ time by means of progressing at their own individual rate of 
speed and level of ability. 

There is further provision by enrichment of the curriculum in 
certain subject departments, ability sectioning and special atten- 
tion, guidance and stimulation for students in the highest 10% of 
the freshmen qualifying examinations. 

Now, certainly equally perplexing are the adjustments necessary 
for the students of low ability. We have made an extensive analysis 
of eight years of performance of such students at the University 
of Iowa and have found certain facts with reference to their achieve- 
ment. Students of low ability achieve best in those physical sciences 
which are for the most part descriptive and demand to a lesser 
degree manipulation and application of abstract concept. Thus, 
geology, zoology and botany seem to have more availability for 
the students of lower ability than have physics, chemistry, group 
sciences and mathematics. We use the terms ‘‘Availability” and 
“available’’ here to indicate the degree and possibilities for learning 
a given subject-matter. 

Students of low ability are able to handle the subject-matter of 
first year courses in economics, American history and _ political 
science fairly well. They do not achieve so well in European history. 
French, Spanish and German seem to be of approximately equal 
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availability. In general, however, students in the lowest 20% have 
a great deal of difficulty with foreign language. 

Success in graphic and plastic arts, home economics, and similar 
related courses of a more technical nature does not seem to be so 
clearly conditioned by general college ability, so that we cannot 
make a generalization in this case with reference to the low ability 
students. 

Since speech and English are required courses, they perhaps do 
not enter rightfully into the present discussion. However, it is 
noteworthy that both of these subjects have been made markedly 
available by means of clinical and individualized procedures to stu- 
dents of low ability. 

Now, with the foregoing and other results before it, a special 
committee on freshman studies undertook an experimental pro- 
gram with low ability freshmen, which is now in its second year. 
This experiment is designed to individualize the curriculum, guide 
the student and facilitate his adjustment in the university. 

Some of the preliminary results of this experiment suggest that 
the faculty advisory system for students in the lowest quintile, 
that is, the lowest 20%, seems to be an effective instrumentality 
for adjusting such students to the college environment by the use of 
wise counsel at registration and guidance throughout the year. This 
is especially reflected in the superior achievement of the experi- 
mental group in the second semester of the freshman year. 

Reduction of course load below the normal levels is not in itself 
an effective means of stimulating these students or bettering their 
achievement. Contrary to some of the earlier beliefs of the Com- 
mittee, a full hour load, that is, the normal freshman schedule, in 
which there has been greater than usual adaption of the courses 
to the needs, interests and abilities of such students, was a far more 
effective means of raising their general level of achievement. 

Practically all the science and foreign language course taken by 
these students were more available to them than they were to the 
control group against whom the experimental students had been 
compared, suggesting, then that warning of students of prospective 
difficulties and special motivation were effective in avoiding pit- 
falls and overcoming obstacles in these normally less available 
areas. 

Finally, it appears that students in this group have little chance 
of success in the pre-medical or pre-dentistry courses. 
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CHAIRMAN West: Before we conclude the discussion, I am going 
to ask Mr. Lamke to contribute something on this same point. 

Mr. LaMKE: At Washington University students who rank in the 
lowest third of their high school class are not admitted unless they 
pass an English comprehension test, an intelligence test, and either 
a test in mathematics or in foreign language. 

All are also required to take before the semester gets very far 
along, a general psychological test, a reading comprehension test and 
a reading speed test. These tests are not used for admission but they 
have a considerable effect upon the question of a student’s dismis- 
sal from the University for poor scholarship. 

Recently, after about 15 years of experience the faculty of the 
schools of Engineering and Architecture, after a careful study, have 
decided that it is practically impossible for any student, although 
he does quantitatively meet the requirements for admission to the 
school, to do well in the engineering course if he ranks in the lowest 
third. Consequently, beginning with the Fall of 1938, no student 
graduating from the lowest third of his high school class will be 
admitted to the School of Engineering or the School of Architecture. 
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OBJECTIVES VERSUS TECHNICALITIES 
IN THE DETERMINATION OF 
ADVANCED STANDING 


W. P. SHOFSTALL 


When an admissions officer evaluates the transcript of a student 
applying for transfer, hb is determining educational policy as surely 
as those who set requirements for the degree. Most admissions 
officers would agree that the transcript of the student who transfers 
from one school to another is evaluated for two purposes: First, to 
determine the extent of his education; second, to evaluate his po- 
tentialities for further education. In spite of the clarity of these 
purposes, a study of educational literature of the last twenty years 
does not reveal any direct attempt to determine if current practice 
is achieving them. 

Those who consider curriculum content, methods, or degree re- 
quirements are usually theorists who have little time or opportunity 
to change practice. The admissions officer, unlike the educational 
theorist, is so busy doing something about educational policy, that he 
seldom has time to talk about it. By his decisions, he can completely 
nullify one course or one year’s courses which the student has pre- 
viously taken. His action is generally based on data which are in- 
valid as indicators of the student’s knowledge. Our literature is 
replete with every sort of criticism of higher education except that 
which is directed toward policies affecting transfer students, who 
constitute more than half the graduates of American colleges today. 
We not only seem to have been too busy to inquire seriously into 
the validity of our practice—in spite of its vital significance to so 
many students—but we have also displayed blatant ignorance of 
certain related research and experience which give clues to the 
answers. 

If, therefore, our problem is to evaluate the extent and quality of 
the transfer student’s education, we may utilize some experience 
and research from other sources. 

First, in the transfer of the high school graduate to the college 
level, we have been seeking to solve the same problem for a number 
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of years. At first we required specific courses taught according to 
specified textbooks. Then we became more lenient and allowed 
slight variations of the pattern. Because of the obvious inadequacy 
of this policy, we undertook some research, of which the most recent 
conclusions are summarized by McHale and Speek! as follows: 

“Recently, however, various studies have shaken the prevailing 
belief that high grades together with a certain pattern of required 
studies unfailingly predict a successful college career. These re- 
searches show that there is little direct connection between pattern 
of studies taken in high school and subsequent success in college. . . . 

“In some quarters it is predicted that there will be an early 
abandonment of the practice of requiring for general college en- 
trance a specific minima of credits in traditionally favored secondary 
school subjects.” 

Surely the problem of determining a student’s educational status 
at the twelfth grade level is not significantly different from that at 
the thirteenth or fourteenth grade. 

Second, the recent growth and popularity of comprehensive exam- 
inations is the best known evidence that colleges are today in 
serious doubt regarding the validity of course credits as a measure 
of the student’s education. In fact, most colleges which are not 
using some form of comprehensive, oral or outside examinations, 
do not believe their present system of credits is valid, but they are 
continuing the present practice because they know of nothing better. 

Third, the tremendous popularity of survey courses and “new 
plans”’ such as those of the often cited General College at Minnesota 
and the College at the University of Chicago are concrete evidence 
that we do not accept traditional courses as the only ones adapted 
to general or liberal education. 

We have, therefore, evidence and experience, which, even if it 
does not directly solve our problems, should cause us to challenge 
some of the rules and regulations regarding advanced standing as 
set by faculties and admissions boards. We must take precautions 
that our challenges are based upon sound evidence and seek to 
prove by experiment the validity of any modifications of present 
regulations. 

When a candidate applies for advanced standing in a college or 
university, he does not find many of the admissions officials pri- 


1 “‘Newer Aspects of Collegiate Education,’’ Kathryn McHale and Frances 
Valiant Speek, American Association of University Women, 1936, pp. 17-18. 
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marily concerned with his ability to do advanced work. This is 
definitely shown by the information he must present to them, as 
well as by a study of the reasons for exclusion or for loss of standing 
or “‘credit.’”’ The two assumptions upon which most admissions 
officers seem to be operating are: Course titles, accompanied 
by statements regarding sequence, time served, and teachers’ 
marks give the best available information regarding a student’s 
ability and educational status; and second, transfer from institu- 
tions with curriculums unlike those of the institution to which the 
student transfers is undesirable. 

The present practice, so far as the first assumption is concerned, 
is best illustrated by the following statements regarding admission 
for advanced standing selected from typical catalogs of Middle 
Western universities. 

“The student must present an officially certified statement of 
the college work already accomplished, showing the length of time 
in attendance, the length of each course in weeks, the number of 
recitations or lectures per week, the length of recitations or lectures, 
the amount of time per week in laboratory courses, and the grade 
and credit hours secured.” 

(The statement must include) ‘“‘his college record, subject by 
subject, with the grade obtained in each subject and the year in 
which the course was taken.”’ : 

No one is more familiar with the farce and fallacy of the two major 
assumptions laid down for admissions officials than is the student 
who may take his first two years in one college and then transfer 
to another. The problems which arise are quite unbelievable to a 
person not intimately acquainted with present conditions. In gen- 
eral, he will find that because certain course titles seem desirable, 
because certain sequences seem necessary, and because a certain 
ritual is approved in one college, any student transferring to that 
college must have gone through the same ritual in the same way 
even though conditions in the college he previously attended may be 
absolutely different or irrelevant. The situation is more clearly illus- 
trated by the following analysis of specific policies met by students 
seeking to transfer from one college to another: 


1. Course titles are more important than course content. 
The instance of the student who failed to receive advanced standing in the 
course in ‘‘Acting’’ because the college to which she transferred offered only 
a course in ‘‘Dramatic Interpretation” is a case in point. Likewise, we have 
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the student in accounting who was able to get credit for this course only after 
it was established that the course was in the social-science and not the secre- 
tarial department. Neither student was questioned about her knowledge. The 
course title was the only difficulty. 

2. The only way to get knowledge is by taking courses. 

Effort is seldom expended to find out how much knowledge the transfer 
student has. But woe unto him if his record of courses is unorthodox. A young 
Ph.D., who had met rigid requirements for a reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages, including French, found it impossible to enroll in a library school 
because he had no “credit” in French. 

3. Courses, which represent the only avenue to education, are so specific in 
their application to every student that if they are pursued in a certain year 
they are one hundred per cent effective, but if taken in a different year, they 
are of no value whatever as educational experience. 


An example in point is the fact that sociology, economics, and 
psychology are frequently not accredited if taken in the freshman 
year. A perplexing situation would have existed for anyone but an 
‘educational bookeeper”’ when the student who had taken the first 
half of her six-hour course in sociology as a Freshman and the second 
half as a Sophomore presented the course for advanced standing. 
The only way open to the official was to refuse credit for the second 
half of the course because the student had no credit for the first 
half. 


4. A course taught in a given college can be of no value to a transfer stu- 
dent if it is not taught in the institution to which he transfers. 


The application of this principle is especially noticeable with less 
commonly offered courses such as ‘Consumers’ Problems.” That 
is, a student may receive advanced-standing credit for such a course 
if it is offered by the school to which he transfers; otherwise, the 
student might as well not have taken the course, so far as credit is 
concerned. 


5. There is a clear-cut line of demarcation between the fourteenth (sopho- 
more) and the fifteenth (junior) years. 


This was effectively demonstrated to the student who attended 
two summers in a four-year college before she was graduated from 
her junior college. When she sought transfer to a third institution 
with 64 hours credit from the junior college and 16 hours from the 
senior college, she was informed that although all other technical 
requirements were satisfactory, she could receive not more than 
62 hours advanced standing credit—the maximum allowed from a 
junior college. 
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6. The ability of the student to do advanced work is insignificant com- 
pared with the fidelity of the student’s record to the sacred formulae. 


One student, ranking in the upper seven per cent of her class 
(teacher’s marks and comprehensive examinations being used as 
bases for ranking), sought a transfer as a junior college graduate; 
another student who ranked as barely average according to teachers’ 
marks, and in the lower sixteen per cent of her class according to 
comprehensive examinations, sought admission to the same uni- 
versity. The first student had taken 18 hours of work in survey 
courses (the university accredited six, but no more). She had also 
taken a sophomore course during her freshman year. The second 
student was interested only in credit and the college degree. Number 
one had a definite purpose in life and a profound respect for learning. 
Number two transferred as a full-fledged junior; number one, as a 
sophomore. 


7. Time served or method of instruction is of prime importance, since the 
knowledge or ability of the student cannot be determined. 


Two students transferred from one college to the same university. 
One had taken a science course which was taught by using two lec- 
tures and one three-hour laboratory period. The other took a science 
course which used the method of two hours of lecture and three 
hours of laboratory, except that instead of placing the laboratory 
in charge of an assistant, as was done in the first student’s course, 
the professor chose to give one hour of lecture at one period and 
give the other hour of lecture during two two-hour laboratory 
periods. The first student transferred with full credit; the second 
with half credit, in spite of the fact that the second was a much 
better student. 

8. Objectives of the first institution need not be sought in evaluating their 
practices. 


If teachers were told that the passing mark in an institution is a 
“T)” grade, they would revolt at the unfairness to them and to their 
students if they suddenly discovered that the registrar was refusing 
credit, not only to students who had received the failing mark, but 
also to those who had received the ““D” grade. Yet, two students 
with equal scholastic averages transferred to the same university, 
and one failed to receive junior standing because he had six hours 
of ‘‘D” grade work, even though the first institution considered a 
“D” grade passing. 
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Illustrations similar to these could be multiplied and enlarged 
upon by every school official who has been concerned with the 
problem. The net result seems to be that unsolved difficulties in- 
herent in our credit system are even more serious for the transfer 
student than for the full residence student. The registrar, at least, 
knows the content of the course and the reputation of the teacher 
of the resident student. Course titles are about all he has for the 
transfer. 

The solution to the problems is not clear but the need for action 
is. Every four-year college or university has a number of students 
who have transferred. It would be relatively easy for them to select 
from the records of these transfer students a group which represents 
students with the educational status and ability they would prefer 
in all transfers and a second group which in one way or another 
does not represent the ideal. Then the transcripts for these two 
groups could be carefully analyzed to determine what was known 
about them at the time of their admissions which would have pre- 
dicted their success or lack of success in future study. 

For example, at Stephens College within the past few weeks we 
sent the records of 283 of our most recent graduates to the ten uni- 
versities to which they transferred and asked the universities to 
send us a statement of the grades earned by these students and the 
amount of advanced standing they received on admission. 

The results were what one would expect from a study of this 
kind; 181 students made higher grades in the university? than they 
did in Stephens College and 102 made lower grades. We then began 
working with the data to see if we could find any clues which would 
help us predict success for future graduates. 

We next found that in general, students who had high grades in 
Stephens College made high grades in a university and students 
with low grades before transfer had low grades after transfer. There 
were, of course, some exceptions to the general rule, for some stu- 
dents made grades lower than that predicted; others made higher 
grades. The next step in such a study is to find if the students who 
failed to do as expected had any unique items in their transcripts. 
Some questions which could be asked and answered are: 


1. Did one group take any courses the other did not? 
2. Had one group any more hours of ““D” grade than the other? 


2 Universities included in this study were: Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio State, and Colorado. 
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3. Was one group any older or younger than the other? 
If universities were to carry on such a study including not only 
students from one college, but transfer students from all colleges, 
and if these results could be made available, a significant step to- 
ward policy formation would be taken. 

In predicting the outcome of such research, we might reach vari- 
ous conclusions. This type of research may give results similar to 
those obtained by President Lowell’ in his research twenty-six years 
ago, when he concluded, “‘As a preparation for the study of law 
or medicine, it makes comparatively little difference what subject 
is mainly pursued in college, but it makes a great difference with 
what intensity the subject is pursued.” 

Or we may conclude with Mr. Ben D. Wood,'... “there really 
may be significant differences between collegiate subject matter 
with respect to guidance potentialities.” 

But we may find as we did in a study of 901 students who trans- 
ferred to the professional schools and colleges at the University of 
Missouri,® . . . “courses which were the best predictors of scholastic 
success in one professional field were not necessarily the best in 
another; likewise, those which were the poorest predictors in one 
field were not necessarily the poorest in another.” 

In these three studies all the students who transferred came from 
the same college. The results we may expect to find when we study 
transfers from fifty different colleges to one institution are not 
difficult to predict. We will probably conclude several years of re- 
search by discovering what we already know by inference, namely, 
(1) the general scholastic average is the best single index of a stu- 
dent’s ability to do advanced work, and, (2) course titles and credits 
are not valid measures of a student’s educational status. 

There are few if any admissions officers who would object to the 
statement that the transcript of the transfer student is evaluated 
for the purpose of determining the extent of his education and his 
potentialities for further education. In spite of this clarity of pur- 
pose, so painfully lacking in most considerations, a study of the 
educational literature of the last twenty years does not reveal that 
current practice is achieving the objectives so clearly understood. 


3 Lowell, A. Lawrence, ‘‘College Studies and Professional Training.” 
Educational Review, Vol. LXII, Oct., 1911, pp. 217-23. 

4 Wood, Ben D., “The College Curriculum and Vocational Guidance.” 
School and Society, Vol. XXI, April 25, 1925, pp. 508-12. 

5 Shofstall, W. P., ‘‘Relative Values of Freshman-Sophomore courses as 
predictors of Scholastic Success in the Professional Schools and Colleges of 
the University of Missouri.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, 1932, p. 151. 
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We have, however, made progress, for we can predict with a fair 
degree of accuracy the ability of a transfer student by admitting 
him on the basis of high school average, college average, and scho- 
lastic aptitude tests. 

Our major problem, therefore, is to predict or to measure the 
educational status of the transfer student. Obviously we cannot 
continue practices which are considered invalid simply because we 
do not know anything better to do. As a solution to the problem, I 
wish to suggest a plan of action which will protect the present high 
educational standards and at the same time serve as a more ade- 
quate technic for determining educational status. Instead of arbi- 
trarily reducing advanced standing credit, we could merely assign 
conditional credit for those subjects which are unorthodox because 
of title, year taken, time spent, or grade earned. We could allow 
these students to enroll in courses simultaneously with students 
who had the orthodox courses. We can grant or refuse to grant 
admission on the same bases as are now generally used, but we must 
not arbitrarily reduce advanced standing credit when there is a 
doubt about the student’s educational status. 

In the school which depends entirely upon credit as a basis for 
determining educational status there are devices which could be 
used in order to carry out this plan effectively. For example, if the 
student could be enrolled on the assumption he had taken the ortho- 
dox courses in the orthodox manner and his professors could each 
be requested to report not only a grade in the course for him, but also 
a statement of their opinion as to his educational status in compari- 
son with other students who had residence credit equal to the ad- 
vanced standing desired by the transfer, the composite judgment 
of four or five professors at the end of a semester or double that 
number by the end of a year, plus the student’s grades, would cer- 
tainly be more accurate than any single judgment of an admissions 
officer at the time of admission. These devices would not be neces- 
sary in those schools which use examinations in one form or another. 

With such a general plan in practice, we can carry on our research, 
develop cumulative records, and in other ways develop techniques 
which would eventually make conditional credit unnecessary. And 
what is even more important, the intelligence and educational 
statesmanship shown would command both self-respect and the 
respect of others, which is essential for handling a problem so im- 
portant as that of determining the admission and advanced standing 
of transfer students. 
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GUIDANCE IN PREPARATION AND 
PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 


Harry E. ELDER 


About twenty-five years ago it was my good fortune to be a mem- 
ber of a college class taught by a wise teacher—the late William 
Wood Parsons—then President of Indiana State Normal School. 
President Parsons was not a specialist like those to whom we have 
sometimes rendered, in more recent years, so much homage only 
because they knew ‘‘more and more about less and less’’; but he 
was one of the greatest generalists among the educators of his gen- 
eration. He saw and interpreted events and situations in their true 
relation to other events and situations; he saw wholes as well as 
parts; he was a master at integration and generalization. 

One of the generalizations evolved in this class, taught by Mr. 
Parsons, was that ‘‘civilization is the multiplication of human wants 
and the devising of means to supply those wants.” As an illustration 
of this principle we may point out that the wants of primitive man 
are few and simple; no amount of subtle or attractive advertising 
will appeal to him. But civilize and educate him and his wants in- 
crease. At his meals he must have chinaware and silverware to re- 
place the savage use of tooth and nail found so satisfactory in the 
days of Pithecanthropus rectus; he wants tailored clothes instead 
of the skins of animals, a house instead of a cave, and gas heat 
instead of a bonfire. In other words, demand, either artificially or 
naturally created, must precede and be the cause for supply. This 
principle is as applicable in the field of education as it is in the field 
of industry. With the State of Indiana as an example, let us examine 
its application to the problem of guidance in the preparation and 
placement of teachers. 

Since 1923, at least, Indiana has been making a sincere attempt 
to prepare and license teachers to meet the demands of its public 
schools. The teacher training and licensing law enacted that year 
discontinued completely the old examination system and made 
certification wholly dependent upon college preparation. Briefly 
stated, the law authorized the State Board of Education to issue 
first-grade licenses for primary, intermediate-grammar, and one- 
room rural school teachers upon the basis of two years of college 
work, first-grade licenses to high school teachers of regular and spe- 
cial subjects upon the basis of four years of work, and administra- 
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tive licenses upon the Master’s Degree in Education plus a specified 
number of years of experience. These provisions all seemed very 
satisfactory in 1923 before experience with the operation of the 
new plan began to reveal its shortcomings. In fact, because of the 
previous existence of “blanket” licenses based upon diplomas from 
Indiana State Normal School, and licenses covering a wide range 
of subjects earned through the examination system, there was no 
sudden jar as the old regime gave way to the new. For several years 
the young teacher with the more highly specialized training and the 
license of more narrow application was able to find a place in almost 
any school system, because the certification of the older teachers 
was broad enough to allow for adjustment in teaching assignments. 

As the passing years reduced, through retirement and death, the 
number of older teachers and increased the number of younger 
teachers, administrators began to encounter difficulty in confining 
teaching assignments within the range of the licenses held by the 
teachers. The State Board of Education, by implication at least, 
agreed with the administrators that both elementary and high school 
licenses were too narrow in their application. A temporary permit 
system was inaugurated which, when full grown, allowed teachers, 
by earning a few additional hours of college credit, to extend the 
range of their licenses. Primary and intermediate-grammar grade 
licenses were made applicable—without additional college credit— 
for teaching in one-room rural schools, and rural licenses were soon 
approved for teaching any elementary grade in any consolidated or 
city school; primary licenses were issued—with a small amount of 
additional credit—to holders of intermediate-grammar grade 
licenses and vice versa, and permits were issued, granting high school 
teachers the privilege of teaching in fields not covered by their origi- 
nal licenses. By the opening of the present decade the ‘“‘writing on 
the wall’? began to be legible. License patterns did not conform to 
actual needs, with the result that a surplus of teachers of certain 
subjects and grade levels appeared at the same time. The trial and 
error or “hit or miss”? method was beginning to bear fruit and some- 
thing had to be done about it. 

As the problem became apparent, sporadic studies of the licensing 
of each new crop of college graduates were made by interested 
individuals in some of our institutions. Others began to analyze 
the actual teaching assignments of both the elementary and high 
school teachers of the State, while the State Department of Educa- 
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tion began to tabulate and to study the significance of the large 
number of requests for temporary teaching permits. Individual 
placement bureaus and, more recently, the Indiana Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, have found significant differences 
between the supply and the demand on various levels and in various 
areas of subject-matter. Combinations of subjects or grades covered 
by the licenses did not correspond with the combinations to be 
taught. Shortages in certain areas and leftovers in others told the 
same state-wide story. On the secondary level there was, in 1936, 
an actual scarcity of newly licensed teachers in Commerce, Voca- 
tional Home Economics, Latin, Women’s Physical Education, etc., 
while a considerable number who qualified in other fields remained 
unemployed; on the elementary level employing officials have be- 
come so insistent upon securing teachers with four years of college 
preparation that in most city systems teachers with only two years 
are employed only as a last resort. On March 11, 1937, the State 
Board of Education recognized this appeal for better elementary 
teachers by approving a four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of elementary teachers which will be fully effective after July 1, 
1940. At the same meeting the prevailing consensus of opinion 
favored less specialization in elementary licenses in the near future. 
As a result of all these studies and board actions the information is 
rapidly accumulating for the more effective and intelligent guidance 
of the preparation of prospective teachers. 

Other movements are well under way in Indiana which greatly 
aid in producing teachers who are more fully qualified to meet the 
needs of the public schools. The two state teachers colleges use 
admission blanks on which personality data as well as the scholar- 
ship record of high school graduates is recorded. In this way high 
school principals have been enlisted to assist in the selection of 
students of the highest type for the teaching profession. The legis- 
lature has granted authority to each of the teachers colleges to 
grant annually two scholarships in each of the ninety-two counties 
of the State. This should tend to raise very materially both the 
scholarship and the personal qualifications of prospective teachers. 
The close co-operation between superintendents of schools and the 
placement bureaus of colleges is very fruitful. Before young teachers 
are employed, hiring officials are supplied with ratings from the 
training institutions; after the teacher has worked in a community 
for a semester or more, the superintendent furnishes ratings to the 
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college. Through this interchange both groups are receiving infor- 
mation invaluable in the teacher training process. All these influ- 
ences have resulted in the adoption by the teachers colleges of a 
selective admission and selective retention process. By recommend- 
ing to training institutions only such high school graduates as they 
should be glad to have return to teach in their systems, administra- 
tors are rendered a genuine service in guidance in the preparation 
and placement of teachers. In other words, to the end that the en- 
tire public school system may function more effectively, all of the 
educational forces in Indiana are striving to unite the parts of the 
problem of teacher preparation and placement into an integrated 
and synchronized whole. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Stewart, Central Y.M.C.A. College: Three groups of 
people at our college are concerned with individual programs. There 
is, first, the group of educational counsellors in the Junior College. 
These men are faculty men, who devote about a fifth of their time 
to the advising and counselling of students. They are assigned ac- 
cording to the curricula of the college. For instance, there are a pre- 
medic advisor, three or four Liberal Arts advisors, and a pre- 
engineering advisor. Their general function is to deal with individual 
students as they come to the college in terms of fairly well estab- 
lished curricula described in the literature and our catalogs. 

Then there is a second group, and one about which I shall say 
very little, since I see one of our later topics calls for Vocational 
Guidance. We have a group of counsellors who are called personnel 
and vocational counsellors. They are under the direction of the 
Dean of Students, who is also the director of personnel, and their 
function is more nearly that of the analysis of the students’ abilities, 
through the use of various tests and techniques, largely the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, psychological examinations, and the 
Whipple reading test. This group tends to check with the student 
in regard to his curriculum choice and his vocational choice. They 
operate during each semester. 

On the Senior College level, the guidance and counselling of stu- 
dents is carried on by the department heads. Each student as a 
Junior, selects his major field and is assigned thereby to the head 
of the department. These persons then serve as counsellors and 
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during the semester, they arrange the following semester’s program 
with the students. 

Thus, counselling at our college is carried on separately from 
registration, except that, of course, which is incidental to the incom- 
ing freshman. 

Several devices, simple in form, are used in the counselling pro- 
cedure. A little folder carries a memorandum and a note from the 
counsellor, and also a duplicate of the proposed program for the 
coming semester. Then the only need at registration is to fit it into 
the time schedule. 

There are several complication factors in this scheme. First of 
all, about half of our college enrollment is part time, largely in the 
evening. Since these students have only a part-time program, it is 
difficult to arrange interviews, but the devices of the regular coun- 
sellor are helping to expedite the student programs in this area. 

Mr. McWuinnle, University of Wyoming: Four years ago, we, 
at the University of Wyoming, were confronted with the following 
facts: 

First, that there were more and more students coming to us who 
did not wish to follow the particular programs that were embodied 
in the five colleges. We found that there were more and more stu- 
dents coming who wished to take some work in preparation for 
admission to a professional or specialized school. We had a demand 
on the part of students to study one or two years in their own state. 

We were also confronted, as we had been for years, with the pride 
of a small institution in doing for its students certain types of 
service which we felt the student couldn’t secure in large institu- 
tions. That had been a matter of pride in the institution for a good 
many years, this opportunity to give special attention to special stu- 
dents, that is, to meet special needs. Then of course, during recent 
years, the problem of training students to the immediate changes in 
economic conditions, and the demand for opportunity along lines in 
which we weren’t offering organized programs confronted us, and 
led us to set up a Central Curricula Committee, which we asked to 
study the question of breaking down the lines of distinction between 
the different colleges and working out combination programs. As 
a result, that committee published, in mimeograph form, a certain 
statement of policy. These are the points which are included: 

1. Offering work embodying freedom in the election of courses 
under competent guidance, 
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2. Elimination of all technical requirement for courses on a prop- 
er showing of previous training or experience, except in the case 
of military training. 

3. The use of comprehensive examinations both for satisfaction 
of prerequisite courses and as a basis for granting final recognition 
of the completion of a student program. 

4. A restatement of the present liberal residence requirements. 
We felt that our residence requirements were quite liberal and that 
we would continue on that basis, and 

5. Construction of individual programs for any practical objec- 
tive in conference with the various faculty members involved. 
These programs included professional and semi-professional needs 
on the different college levels. 

We announced that policy in 1935 and at that time set up some 
forty different programs that have been outlined in this bulletin. 
It is now developing, of course, that many of these serve no particu- 
lar need. We have had over a hundred students out of approximately 
fifteen or sixteen hundred in these special programs. 

Mr. Stewarp: I should like to ask if the core of that work re- 
mains in Liberal Arts or is it really administration or does it come 
under some of the other colleges. 

Mr. McWuinnte: That special curriculum represents all of the 
colleges and these forty programs which have been set up are not 
restricted to Liberal Arts combinations—they represent combina- 
tions in all of the colleges. That is, all the five colleges on our campus 
participate in it. Of course, the College of Liberal Arts has more 
opportunity to participate, in that the program is more flexible 
there to start with than in engineering where the program is more 
definitely defined. 

Mr. Stewart: Do these plans lead to a Bachelor of Arts Degree? 

Mr. McWuinnie: These programs are only two-year programs, 
but they lead to the degree. 















Open Forum 
SUMMARY 


JaMEs A. GANNETT, CHAIRMAN 





QuestTIoN: How has the problem of excessive program changes been 
handled by other institutions? 


Miss BurGoyne (University of Cincinnati): As a matter of 
curiosity, this Fall I checked over the program changes that were 
made in the College of Liberal Arts and I found that 300 students 
out of a total enrollment of 1200 in the College had made changes. 
Of the 300, one-third of them were made by freshmen. I believe in 
most cases the freshmen changes were legitimate because there is 
great difficulty in arranging a program for new students when one 
is not quite certain just where the student should be placed. 

That leaves two-thirds of the changes having been made by upper 
classmen. In some cases, I believe the faculty advisers gave them 
the wrong information. 

Mr. MitcuHetu (Stanford University): How much time do you 
allow for these changes? 

Miss BurGoyNnE: Two weeks. 

Mr. MirTcHE.u: Do you apply any penalty after that period has 
elapsed? 

Miss Burcoyne: For a while we did have a $1.00 penalty but 
we found that there were so many exceptions made that, in the end, 
we were not collecting many dollars. 

Mr. MITcHELL: We give them two weeks, after which it is $2.00 
per change and no exceptions are made. It doesn’t bother you much 
after the two weeks if you handle it that way. 

Miss Kunter (Depauw University): A few years ago I checked 
over and found, to my surprise, that over half of our students were 
changing courses. At that time we had registration at the time when 
other people usually had pre-registration. We were having registra- 
tion in the spring for the fall term and registration in the middle 
of the fall semester for the following semester. I am in sympathy 
with changes when there is a reason for it; I don’t think there should 
be a penalty if there is a real reason for making the change, if a stu- 
dent changes his mind about certain courses into which he is going, 
but I decided there must be something wrong with our system, so 
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I decided to do a little experimenting. Since that time, we have con- 
tinued with pre-registration, but that is not considered final. We 
have a final registration the first day of the semester. Pre-registra- 
tion gets the students started to thinking about what they are going 
to take and gets the advisers in the mood to consult the students and 
then, in that interim between pre-registration and registration, 
they have time to think about all the changes they are going to 
make. We want them to get those changes thought out before final 
registration and when they turn in their final registration, we find 
they have very few changes to make afterwards. 

Mr. ReEeEp (University of Georgia): How long after registration 
do you set the date beyond which a person cannot take any new sub- 
ject for credit? 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT (University of Maine): How many would 
allow a student, we will say, a week or less to make program changes 
without penalty? (Quite a showing of hands) How many would 
allow two weeks without penalty? (Quite a number) How many 
would allow three weeks without penalty? (About 5 or 6) 

Mrs. Hayes (Bowdoin College): If our students do not make the 
change within a certain period of time, we charge them $7.50 to 
change. 





Question: Should the “‘condition” or ‘“‘incomplete’’ be shown on 
the permanent record or should the grade which removes the condition 
only be recorded? If the ‘‘condition’’ or “incomplete” is listed on the 
permanent record, should it then appear on all future transcripts of 
the record or should the final grade only be sent out from the office? 


Miss Prosst (Goucher College): I would like to make the point 
first of all of separating the term “condition” from the term “‘in- 
complete.” I think before we could discuss this clearly, we would 
have to define what we mean by our grades. I do not think that the 
term “incomplete” is a grade. What are our grades? It is generally 
accepted that the symbols most frequently used for grades are 
letters. A, B, C, and D are the passing grades, I believe, more com- 
monly used; E, condition; and F, failure. If that is the grading sys- 
tem, those are the grade symbols used to express quality of work; 
then we would eliminate the term “incomplete” from the category 
of grades. ‘Incomplete”’ is a report, a statement of fact in regard to 
the status of that course at the time that report was made. 

Each institution would have to determine how they are going to 
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handle the “incomplete” reports. On what ground should an incom- 
plete report be made and how long does the student have to com- 
plete the work of the course? When should a student be given the 
privilege to complete the work of the course? 

“Condition” is generally accepted as a grade; therefore, “‘condi- 
tion’”’ should go down and should be a part of the permanent record. 
When “condition” is to be removed, under what conditions it is 
to be removed and what grade is to be given when “condition”’ 
is removed? That is another matter also which has to be settled by 
the policy of the institution. Whether it can be removed with a 
grade indicating the quality of the work done when the condition 
was removed, or whether no grade can be given higher than a ‘‘D”’ 
when ‘‘condition” is removed,—those are questions which have to 
be settled within the institution. I think both practices have been 
followed. 

I should say that “incomplete’’ may be put on the record or 
not put on the record, according to the desire of the particular in- 
stitution. It makes no difference. If the student has the privilege 
of completing the course when the work is completed, that becomes 
the final report on the course and that is what is important, but 
under no circumstances should the “condition”? be omitted from 
the permanent record, because the “‘condition”’ was the grade when 
the course terminated, and therefore it is a final and should be a 
permanent record. 

When the “condition” is removed, that also should be put on the 
permanent record and should remain there and be a part of the 
record. At Goucher we are saying that an “incomplete” can be 
made only if the student is absent from the final examination, or if 
an extension of time beyond the examination date has been allowed 
by the instructor, either for a completion of papers or completion of 
required reading or some other specific piece of the course for which 
the student is not responsible for the work not having been done. 
But we are very, very careful in giving out our “incomplete” grades 
and an instructor or student must report in advance of the close of 
the course that a certain part of the course is not going to be com- 
pleted. The report must be in writing and filed in the Dean’s office. 

We have a definite procedure in regard to our ‘“‘conditions.’’ We 
have the instructor fill out a form showing what the “condition” 
covers and when and how it is to be removed. That is copied, one 
copy being sent to the student and one copy to the instructor. The 
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“condition” becomes effective only when the instructor and the 
student both hold these two copies showing what is to happen to 
the ‘‘condition.”’ 


Question: What is the symbol generally used to indicate that the 
work on a continuous course does not deserve a passing grade at the 
end of the first semester but that, with continued improvement, full 
credit may be allowed on the course when it is completed at the end of 
the school year? 


Miss Prosst: It seems to me that that is a question which deals 
with internal policies or policies relating directly to the particular 
institution. It is possible, I suppose, to have a course in which the 
first semester’s work is not graded until the second semester is com- 
pleted. I think elementary language courses are frequently handled 
in that way. I don’t see that any symbol is needed. It is just under- 
stood that certain courses are not graded until the second semester 
is completed. If the second semester is not completed or failed or 
“conditioned,” the first semester isn’t graded. If it is ‘‘conditioned,”’ 
I should say the first semester probably would be graded when the 
“condition” on the second semester was removed, but the notation 
here is, ‘‘... but could be passed with continued improvement.” 
If the course hasn’t been of sufficient quality to be passed, then I 
should think that some grade indicating ‘‘not passing quality” 
should be used. 

Rev. Motony (St. Edwards University): I would like to call an 
“incomplete” mark a grade, because it would represent to our office 
the fact that this man did not have his work in at the required time. 
In case of sickness, we would make a notation to the effect that the 
man was sick and was given extra time. 

Mr. Reep: In making up averages for delinquent lists, and so 
forth, if you have an “incomplete,’”’ what mark do you give it? In 
our institution, we count it as a passing grade not quite completed. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: We ask the instructors, when they report 
an “incomplete,” to give the extent of the deficiency—that is, it 
may be two experiments, or one lab. report—-and the probable 
grade which the student may receive when the work is made up, 
that is, in the judgment of the instructor, the probable grade which 
he will obtain. 

Mr. Reep: I think we haven’t discussed the most important 
thing and that is the matter of the transcripts, what goes on the 
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transcripts. Is that “‘“E” to be taken off the transcript when it is 
made up? That is the question. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Let us have a show of hands covering your 
practice in the use of a “deficient” or an “incomplete” or a ‘“‘con- 
ditional” grade which has later been passed by a second examina- 
tion or by whatever means you have provided. Are those grades 
kept on your record or are they erased when the work is made up? 
Those who keep them in the record permanently, please indicate. 

Mr. Kerr (University of Arkansas): I think you would have to 
split that question. Our practice varies with the two types of grade. 
A “conditioned” grade is kept on but an “incomplete” is removed. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Let us take first the ‘‘deficient’’ or “incom- 
plete” grade. Is that kept on your record permanently? 

MemseEr: I am going to have to ask you to split that again be- 
cause it is the practice of a number of institutions, I know, to change 
that “incomplete” to an “F” if it is not made up within a certain 
period of time. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: In general, how many keep the ‘‘deficiency”’ 
on the record permanently? (Quite a few) The “incomplete?” 

How many would keep a conditional grade on the record per- 
manently after the course had been made up through a second ex- 
amination or whatever means you have? (Most would) How many 
would not? How many would erase the condition? (Quite a number) 

Miss Prosst: Mr. Gannett, I really think that is an awfully 
serious matter. If we are getting transcripts from students who have 
been graded “‘conditioned” and the transcript doesn’t show that, 
I really think that we ought to try to work up a sentiment for 
changing that practice. I think it is a very serious matter, because 
that “‘E” is a grade and it represents the quality of work when the 
course terminated, and therefore I should think that we are under 
obligation, moral obligation, to permanently record that ‘‘E’”’ and 
to keep it there. I would very much dislike to have any transcript 
sent to us for a student who had an “‘E” and that “E”’ not showing 
on the transcript. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: You would regard it as an incomplete 
transcript? 

Miss Prosst: Yes; that is not an honest transcript. I would 
regard it as a dishonest transcript. 

Mr. Scumipt (University of Akron): In the case of a “condi- 
tioned” giade, at our institution it is given only at the mid-semester 
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of the year’s course. That is the only kind of a course in which 
students can be given a conditioned grade, and it can be removed 
only by the students doing work which is satisfactory to the instruc- 
tor during the second semester. Sometimes the instructor may im- 
pose a requirement that the student make at least a ‘‘C”’ grade in 
the second semester, and then, when he does that, he gets a ““D” 
grade, or just the lowest passing grade, on the first semester’s work. 
That is on that two-course proposition. We change that recording 
to a ‘‘D.”’ That has been our policy. 

Mr. MitcHe.u: Mr. Chairman, I think Miss Probst hit on a 
very good point there. I think the transcript should be a true, accu- 
rate historical record of what happens. To make any change or 
erasure on the transcript beyond correcting errors is fundamentally 
wrong and if a person has a “condition,” that ‘‘condition” should 
show. Also show that it is made up. The student gets the benefit 
of the fact that he made it up. If it is “incomplete,” show it as 
“incomplete,” but a transcript of a record should be a true historical 
account of what happened. 

Miss OLESEN (University of Idaho): At the University of Idaho, 
we don’t have the “condition” any more. At the time we had it, 
it was stated as a “condition,” but if the student passed it on a 
second examination, he received a credit, although he would have 
minimum grade points. 

As far as “incompletes” are concerned, all of you who receive 
our transcripts will sometimes find a date between the grade and 
the credit column. That is the date of removal of the ‘‘incomplete.”’ 
The ‘‘incomplete” is always put on in pencil and doesn’t show on 
the transcript. The date is an indication that the first grade was a 
temporary grade. 


QusstTion: Are mechanical tabulating machines adapted to the work 
of the Registrar? 


Mr. Grant (Columbia University): We are having our first 
experiences with tabulating machines. About last August we in- 
stalled the equipment, consisting of two alphabetical printing 
punches, one reproducer, one sorter and one tabulator, the tabulator 
to be used by the bursar and the registrar jointly. We have been 
going through a period of study. We have been exploring the pos- 
sibilities and are finding more and more about the uses of the ma- 
chines. The more uses to which we can put them, the mere valuable 
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they become, and we are hoping that eventually, with another few 
months’ experience with them, we are going to be able to get the 
maximum use out of them. If we do, then we feel that they will 
really pay, not only in the actual saving of money, but in getting 
the work out promptly and accurately and neatly. It seems to me 
that for mass production, they are coming into the picture for col- 
lege work. 

One point that I would like to bring out is this, that if several 
offices participate in the use of the machine, the more people you 
get to participate at the University, the various officers, the super- 
intendents and the principals and the bursar and the registrar, the 
more advantageous the use of the machine becomes, and our idea 
is that the machines have to be put to their maximum use in order 
to derive the full benefit. 

This last year we employed the machine in the production of the 
pass cards, the class rolls, the student fee sheets, fee lists, the annual 
statistics, and we are planning in the summer session to have the 
whole work of the summer session from beginning to end done on 
the machine. 

Another point I would like to bring out is that the machines are 
not throwing people out of work; they are not replacing any of the 
regular members of the staff, but rather they are replacing the extra 
help. I imagine most offices have a budget, an allotment within the 
budget for extra help to meet periods of peak work, and that is 
where we hope to show a saving by the use of the machines. 

Miss M. Wi..iaMs (University of Michigan): We have used the 
punch card system for gathering our students’ statistics for a num- 
ber of years, and we find that it has been very successful as far as 
we have gone. We are just this year planning on branching out a 
little, and I would like to issue this warning to anyone who starts 
using the punch card system. Don’t be afraid to use a number of 
cards. We have used one card only. From that we have taken all of 
our statistics that we use for our annual report and we have also 
used it for our grade study. From that, we have printed our lists 
of grades. We don’t do anything at all with the punch cards for 
sending out class lists to the instructors. We are hoping that at some 
time we may be able to do that, but so far it hasn’t been possible 
there. 

Mr. Marutu (State University of Iowa): I suspect that the 
three largest users among state universities of punch card systems 
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are New York University, the University of Texas, and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. I don’t know actually how much the registrars in 
these institutions have to do with the punch cards as such. I sus- 
pect that they detail the work to assistants, such as at Iowa. The 
use of the punch system though, I think, depends upon the size of 
your institution and the number of uses you are going to have for 
the cards. I don’t think that a small institution can use punch 
cards to advantage compared to some other methods. In a large 
institution in which the enrollment is 5,000 or more, they are the 
solution to a lot of difficulties. 

Mr. Grant: There is someone here who knows more about those 
machines than all of us put together, Mr. Arden of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. I wonder if he won’t say some- 
thing about it? 

Mr. ARDEN: There has been a great deal of question as to about 
where the line can be drawn so that we can determine who can use 
the machine profitably and who cannot, and the universities are 
not the first people who have tried to solve that problem. Industry 
has tried it in a great many fields, and I don’t think there is any 
more definite solution to that than there is to many of the abstract 
problems that you registrars can spend a great deal of time discus- 
sing and finally come out and decide that it is almost a personal 
issue. But I will say this, that, naturally, if you assume a fixed rental 
for any piece of equipment, the greater the use that is made of the 
equipment, naturally, the lower is the cost per item, and most of 
the statements that are made by people assume a fixed rental. 

There are about 140 branch offices in the United States, and to 
these offices can be sent cards to be tabulated, sorted and even 
punched, in any quantity that you wish to send. 

I have seen people come in there with 300 or 400 ecards to be tabu- 
lated several hundred times and they have found it profitable to 
use the Service Bureau. 

I am not convinced that 5,000 is the bottom limit at all. I have 
good reason to believe from experiences that I have had in survey- 
ing various institutions that there are practical applications of 
machines in at least many schools down to the point of 2,000 and 
1,500, but, like every margin, there is no sharp line of division. One 
institution I have in mind has 5,000 students, and I don’t believe 
I could find an application in there that wouldn’t cost them a good 
deal of money over what they are now paying, and the reason is 
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that they are not getting any information. They are too poor to 
have the information, and I don’t know just what the situation is 
that is going to correct that. 

On the other hand, I know of an institution of some 1,200 stu- 
dents which is very aggressive, its president demanding a great 
deal of information from the authorities, both from the bursar’s 
office and the registrar’s office, and to that institution I am sure we 
can find uses on the machines that will serve their needs and do so 
economically. 

Mr. GLADFELTER (Temple University): On what basis do they 
make a charge for tabulating at their branch stations? 

Mr. ArpDEN: That charge would be based on the different ma- 
chines that may be used in the operation. Some operations would 
use only a sorter or a reproducer or a tabulator. There are many 
different sizes of tabulators available and the cost will vary per 
hour or per thousand cards, depending on the machines that are 
used, and any flat rate would be impossible because, as I said before, 
the combination of operations that is involved couldn’t be pre- 
dicted without a study of an individual problem. I am sorry I 
can’t give you a more detailed answer than that. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: How many registrars keep a cumulative 
personnel record in their own office? (About 12) 

Now, on the other question, in how many institutions is that 
record kept in some other office, such as the office of the director of 
personnel? (About 20) 

Mr. West (University of Minnesota): Mr. Chairman, excuse me 
for delaying this, but I scent something in that question which 
hasn’t been answered at all by attempting to answer the question 
as it was written, and I think it is the fact that you say it comes 
from the new registrar, and he is wondering whether he is doing the 
job that he should be doing or whether somebody else is butting in 
on the things that he really ought to be doing and, if he doesn’t 
look out, he is going to diminish the importance of his job. 

I think every man who goes in on a new job of that kind should 
first get his job defined, define it as well as he can himself. Nobody 
here can answer your question for you. You have to go to your presi- 
dent or your governing board after you have outlined your program, 
shown your relationship. Take it to your president or to whomever 
you are responsible and find out if that is the way you are to operate, 
and then do the best kind of job you can on the things that are 
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assigned to you and don’t worry about whether somebody else has 
something that you think might belong in your office or you have 
something that you wish you didn’t have. 

Miss Macuer (Kansas State College): I believe the registrar is 
in a most strategic position as counselor, not a labeled counselor, 
but the opportunities that come in the way of a registrar for inspir- 
ing and helping students who are rather disturbed is a very precious 
thing to a registrar who is interested in the personal problems of 
the students. Personally having the opportunity of calling in stu- 
dents who are low in their grades and trying as best I can, by getting 
out the big books and going over the records item by item and talk- 
ing the thing over kindly and as graciously as possible, to try to 
inspire the student, to raise his morale,—I really feel that I have 
gotten a great deal of response from students, and would be very 
unwilling to think that a registrar was out of place when he did that 
thing. 

Mr. Jones (Oklahoma City University): Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask how many registrars have some definite relationship to 
the whole personnel program of the institution. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: How many registrars have a definite rela- 
tion to the personnel program in their institution? (Most of them) 
It is pretty general, apparently. 


QueEsTION: Which ts more desirable, a personnel director or a com- 
mittee on student personnel? 


Mr. W. P. CLEMENT: (Texas Technological College): There are 
people in the registrar’s work who are tremendously busy with so 
many things about an institution and then there are some of us, 
who are in the small minority, to be sure, who are painfully aware 
of the fact that we don’t have much to do, but, lest some of our 
younger registrars become disturbed over the small task that may 
be theirs, these things I think can’t be brought about overnight or 
by some edict of a board or a president, but these things come with 
experience. 

It seems to me that, more especially in a smaller institution, the 
registrar’s work is inseparably connected with personnel work and 
with counseling. I don’t see how we can get around it and get around 
our responsibilities along that line. 

In the larger institutions, the registrar’s work is very carefully 
and very closely connected with the personnel program, though the 
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registrar may have to divest himself of certain responsibilities along 
that line. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Upon which administrative officer should 
fall the responsibility for absence from classes and rules governing 
them? In our institution last year we tried asking the faculty mem- 
bers to keep account of absences, but have returned to the old 
system of keeping all such records in the registrar’s office. The 
teachers turn in absences each week, the registrar records them, and 
the Dean of Students gives excuses. Excuses for overcuts are so 
easily secured that we in the registrar’s office who bear the burden 
of the work feel it is for no real purpose. I should like to hear how 
this matter is handled in other schools which allow only a limited 
number of cuts. What is the penalty for cuts taken immediately 
preceding and following vacations? 

Mr. Mircue.t: In the first place, I wonder how generally records 
are kept of absences. How many here keep an attendance record 
in their office as part of their job? (About one-third) How many 
institutions keep no attendance record whatsoever officially in any 
central office? (About one-fifth) I suppose the rest fall in between 
those limits. 

In my own institution we keep no official record; this is entirely 
in the hands of the instructor, and it is of no particular concern to 
us if a man cuts. After all, if a man is smart enough to cut and keep 
up with his work, should he be penalized for it? 

The only possible way to record cuts is to have the instructor 
report to a central office once or twice a week. How many here 
undertake to record excessive cuts on the transcript? (Only a few, 
perhaps ten) How many actually deduct credit for excessive ab- 
sence? (About ten or twelve) 

Let me ask one more question before you start your discussion. 
How many registrars are responsible for giving excuses for absences? 
(Very few) I think that is usually the function of the Dean or some 
other officer. I am trying to bring out these various points and I 
hope that you will take that up in the discussion. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: I think in a great many instances the ques- 
tion of absences may be a matter for faculty or administrative ac- 
tion and not in the hands of the registrar. I think most of us would 
like to do what Dr. Mitchell does and not have any systems to 
bother with, but if the faculty demands a system, it is up to the 
registrar’s office, probably, to administer it, and if the registrar 
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feels that the person who issues excuses is altogether too lenient, 
it seems to me that it would be proper for the registrar to discuss 
the matter frankly with the chancellor or the president of the insti- 
tution and point out the defects and see if a better system could not 
be installed. 

A number of the questions which have come in are of the question 
box variety and I am going to put these to a Yes and No vote. This 
first question: 


QuEsTION: Is it customary to forward received transcripts to other 
colleges or universities at the request of advanced standing students 
when they decide not to enter your institution? 


How many send them on to another institution upon request? 

Mr. Reep: May I ask a question before you put that? I suggest 
you split that question. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: How many are willing to send it on to 
another institution at the request of a student? It is pretty general. 


QueEsTION: How many institutions accept credits from hospital 
training schools? (Quite a few) 


Mr. GrossMaN (University of Illinois): There are two hospital 
training schools that I know of that are definitely connected with 
well-established institutions and perhaps there is a different policy 
followed toward those hospital training schools than there would be 
toward the average hospital training school in the case of a hospital 
that has no connection with a recognized higher institution. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: The next question involves the freshman 
orientation period. I don’t know whether this question involves the 
length of time devoted to the freshman orientation period or to the 
program but, on the assumption that it involves the length of the 
freshman week program or the freshman orientation period, how 
many use not more than one day for freshman orientation? (A 
few) How many use not more than two days? (A few) How many 
use not more than three days? (Quite a number) How many use 
not more than four days? (A smaller number) Not more than five 
days? (One or 2) Not more than 6 days? (One or 2) A week or more? 
(None) The majority seemed to be for the two, three, or four-day 
orientation period. 

Dr. FepEr (University of Iowa): For those who may be interested 
in a survey of that situation, there is a very excellent volume by 
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J. C. Knode, one of Columbia Teachers College’s contributions to 
education on the subject of orienting college freshmen. It is a very 
complete summary. 


QuEsTION: Is it the general practice to send transcripts to any insti- 
tution or organization making a request, or is the permission of the 
student required? 


How many require the permission of the student before sending 
his transcript to a college or a firm asking for it? (Quite a few) 

SECRETARY Roprnson: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
supposition is that it is to be sent for the benefit of the student and 
oftentimes you feel that it is going to benefit that student and you 
can’t wait. For instance, if it is about a job, the student may not 
know that he is being considered for that job. Maybe the prospec- 
tive employer doesn’t want him to know that he is being considered 
for the job. Naturally, you would send a transcript. We have at 
Peabody Teachers’ College quite a large number of requests of that 
sort. The supposition is that it is going to benefit the student. If 
we know that it is not going to benefit the student or suspect it, 
of course, we don’t send the transcript. Occasionally, we get a re- 
quest from some man who is running for superintendent and his 
rival wants his transcript. Of course, under those circumstances we 
wouldn’t send it to him. 

Mr. CriarK (University of Southern California): I have had cer- 
tain students come back to me when I sent a transcript without per- 
mission and, in very emphatic terms, say that their record was their 
personal property. 

Mr. West (University of Minnesota): I don’t think you need to 
worry about the legal responsibility in the case of the student. If 
an employer sends to you for information, how did he obtain your 
name? The man who is applying for the job referred him to you 
and, consequently, in a sense he has given you as a reference. 

Mr. Rosinson: About three years ago I got a letter something 
like this from the State Department of Education in Mississippi. 
It said, “It is very important that we have complete transcripts of 
all the teachers in Mississippi who have attended Peabody College. 
We are enclosing a list. Please enclose them.” And there were 32 
typewritten pages, single spaced. We protested but they said, “It 
is up to you. If you want your alumni discriminated against, why 
just don’t send them.” Well, we couldn’t get in touch with every © 
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one of those 900 teachers and ask them for their consent. We sent 
the information without charge and assumed that it would be for 
the benefit of those students and for the benefit of the public, too. 

Mr. Grant: I want to say that any college or university or state 
or municipal educational board has a right to a transcript if they 
want it, but when the request comes from an employer, a prospec- 
tive employer or any other individual, then I think the line ought 
to be drawn, and the transcript should be sent only with the consent 
of the student. That consideration is due him. 

We have even refused government departments a transcript un- 
less it was requested by the student, and that policy is based on the 
advice of our attorneys in the State of New York. 

Mr. West: I would like to ask a question on this point. Suppose 
you are involved in a case, let us say, with the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau or some other organization that wants to see the 
record of a former student of your institution. Do you consider that 
they are entitled to that information? 

Mr. Grant: No. 

Mr. West: Exactly. In other words, they have to subpoena your 
records in order to get it. 

Mr. Grant: The only department that is entitled to all the in- 
formation we have is the Department of Justice. We have made an 
exception in their case. 

Mr. West: Oh, yes, we show them to the Department of Justice. 
But that is merely a courtesy. You can refuse to do it if you want to. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: It is now exactly 9:30, the hour at which 
this session is scheduled to close, and I will declare it closed. 














Business Session 





PRESIDENT SaGE: At this time I should like to read a message 
from a former President of the Association, Mr. Walter A. Payne: 
Have recently been a roaming Registrar, always with pleasant memories 
of A.A.C.R. The alphabetical designation looks ominous. Doubtless ade- 


quate to conduct a successful sitdown strike. Hearty congratulations and best 


wishes for a successful meeting. 
(Signed) Walter A. Payne 


I have two other telegrams which I shall read at this time, 
addressed to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars: 


Greetings, best wishes, fine meeting. Happy memories of past gatherings, 
lest you forget. (Signed) F. Isabel Walcott, an Honorary Member. 


This is from a former Vice-President: 


I am thinking of you and wishing most successful meeting. (Signed) Grady 
S. Patterson, Wake Forest College. 


I am sure we are very happy to receive greetings from these 
absent members and are very sorry that they could not be with us. 

We shall now have reports from the regular and special commit- 
tees. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


At the meeting held in Detroit last year it was suggested by the 
Association that the Committee on Special Projects might give con- 
sideration to the question of student recruiting. A proposed code 
of ethics relating to practices and procedures in the recruiting of 
secondary school students by institutions of higher education was 
submitted to the North Central Association at the annual meeting 
on April 11, 1937, by a special committee of that association. The 
progress report was received at that meeting for continued study 
with a view to final adoption in 1938. It is reeommended that this 
association co-operate in this study during 1937-1938 in accordance 
with a plan to be worked out by the North Central and A.A.C.R. 
Committees. 

Higher Education in Other Countries: Your Committee wishes to 
report with thanks and much appreciation the excellent work of 
the Office of Education in the United States Department of the 
Interior, and particularly to Mr. J. F. Abel, Chief, Division of 
Comparative Education, for the bulletins already issued on educa- 
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tion in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Poland and the one to ap- 
pear soon on higher education in Germany. We recommend that 
a special letter from the President of the Association be sent to Mr. 
Abel again extending to him our deep appreciation for his faithful- 
ness and that of his colleagues in issuing these bulletins from time to 
time. 

Teachers Certificates: At the suggestion of your Committee a study 
was made during the year 1936-1937 indicating the practices in the 
48 states relative to the issuance of teachers certificates. A report 
on this study was made at the General Session on Wednesday morn- 
ing. This study has served to bring to the attention of all state cer- 
tification officers the wisdom of a general uniform policy of proce- 
dure in issuing teachers certificates in all of the states, and the ad- 
vantages of co-operation between state departments and colleges 
and universities. 

Editor of Bulletin Ex Officio Member of Committee on Special Proj- 
ects: It is reeommended that the Editor of the Bulletin be made 
an Ex Officio member of the Committee on Special Projects. 

National Committee on Research in Secondary Education: It is 
recommended that the Association continue to co-operate with the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary Education pro- 
vided that a conference with the chairman of that Committee sug- 
gests that the A.A.C.R. can make a definite contribution to the 
research work and also provided that the A.A.C.R. is not asked to 
make a monetary contribution, which would be impossible under 
our present budget allowance. 

International Test Scoring Machine: Through the invitation issued 
by your Committee the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, of New York City, has made it possible for Mr. E. C. Schroedel 
to appear on our program and explain the uses of the new Test 
Scoring Machine. We are thankful to the company for this serv- 
ice. 

Proposed Study on Scholarship Regulations and Administration: 
Your Committee recommends that the Association approve a study 
during the coming year relative to institutional practices and pro- 
cedures in respect to scholarship discipline regulations and adminis- 
tration. Approval of this recommendation would imply a willingness 
on the part of each member of the Association to make a report to 
the committee on how scholarship discipline is handled in each 
member institution. 
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Report on Enrollment Statistics and Degrees Granted: This report 
was issued in January of this year. It was mailed to all members of 
the Association and represents the work of Mr. Fred L. Kerr, the 
member of the Committee to whom is assigned this particular 
task. 

Report on Projects for 1936: This report was published in the April 
issue of the Bulletin. Each year the editor requests from members of 
the Association a list of the projects completed or in progress. This 
information is extremely helpful because it provides for registrars 
probable sources for information on projects in which they are 
interested. The Committee urges all members of the Association to 
submit regularly the title and nature of projects which are being 
undertaken. 

Report on List of Institutions: Mr. MitcHe.u: There isn’t very 
much to report on that. It seems to be used. There is one point I 
do want to emphasize and that is the occasional misunderstanding 
on the part of some institutions that think it is the report of an 
accrediting agency. This Association has taken great pains to make 
clear that they are not an accrediting agency. The report is an 
exchange of information, semi-confidential in the sense that we do 
not print it in our Bulletin, an exchange of information among our- 
selves as to our practice in handling transcripts and credits from 
institutions within our own state. We propose this next year to 
change the title from ‘‘Report by Crediting” to “Report of Credit 
Given,” to try to still further make it clear that it is not the report 
of an accrediting agency, and I will appreciate it very much if you 
will spread that impression wherever you have a chance. It is one 
thing that has gotten us into difficulty once in a while and it can 
easily be avoided if we will all have a clear understanding of what 
the report is. 

Budget: The budget allowance for 1936-1937 amounted to $500.00, 
of which $412.94 was expended to April 7, 1937, leaving an unused 
balance of $87.06. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. M. West 

Frep L. Kerr 

J. P. MiTcHELL 

K. P. R. NEVILLE 

Ira M. Smitu, Chairman 
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PRESIDENT SaGE: Next, we shall have the report of the Budget 
Committee, by Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Bricut: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

Your Budget Committee, as you know, is made up of three mem- 
bers as provided for in the Constitution, the Presidents for the past 
two years and the President-elect. The Committee has gone over 
our resources. We have an estimated income of a little over $4,000 
for the coming year and we propose for adoption the following 
budget, which has not departed widely from the budget of the past 


year. 
ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS, 1937-38 











1936-37 1937-38 

Estimated Actual Net Estimated 

Jaterest...........cceccrseeeee @ GS G& See Ge wee 
OP UR OCC e Ce ere hie 3,400.00 3,390.00 3,500.00 
Subscriptions to Bulletin......... 85.00 248.13 150.00 
Gale of Mulleting. ..........6.55. 50.00 64.80 60 .00 
Advertising in Bulletin.......... 200 .00 129.00 200 .00 
Total....................-.. $3,828.46 $3,918.66 $4,006.24 


PROPOSED BUDGET, 1937-38 











1936-37 1937-38 
Appro- Disburse- Proposed 
priations ments Budget 
Pensidiemt'e GURGG. «6 6 56. s accesses $ 100.00 $ 21.88 $ 100.00 
Second Vice-President’s office... .. 25.00 12.00 25.00 
Secretary’s office................ 50.00 34.24 50.00 
‘Treaeurer 6 OMIGC. . .. 21... e cess 150.00 175.79 175.00 
PD 5s kc kee etn cdends 2,500.00 2,913.47 2,700.00 
Committee on Special Projects... 500 .00 412.94 500 .00 
NS a. vi ewead wae 500 .00 166.84 450.00 
pS er err re re 500 .00 — _ 
4:25.95 XR Reee $4,325.00 $3,737.16 $4,000.00 
Committee: 
FRED KERR 
J. R. Sace 


ALAN Briaut, Chairman 


We propose this budget for adoption, Mr. Chairman. 

The report was adopted. 

PRESIDENT SaGE: Mr. Armsby, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements and Registration. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
AND REGISTRATION 
The two issues of the Convention News constitute the main por- 
tion of the report of your Committee, to which this brief summary 
is appended: 


Taben BRAUN... os oe sc eee a wanes 285 
(The second largest enrollment in our history) 

Number of Institutional Fees paid......... 191 
Number attending the annual dinner....... 229 
Number who went on auto tour............186 
Number attending ladies luncheon......... 86 


Your Committee wishes to make public acknowledgment of their 
deep gratitude to the management and staff of the Hotel Kansas 
Citian and to the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce for their 
splendid and untiring efforts on behalf of the Association. Whatever 
success has attended the efforts of your Committee is due in large 
measure to their help. 

And, finally, your Committee desires to express their gratitude for 
the co-operation, the patience, tolerance and appreciation accorded 
them by the members of the Association. It has been a distinct 
pleasure to serve such an appreciative group. 

A. J. Moon 

Ruta Bunpy 

Epna TEETER 

J. J. GIBBONS 

C. E. Evans 

H. H. Armssy, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


A year ago, when you hunored me by the appointment to this 
office, I was somewhat conscious of the responsibility which that 
appointment implied. Since then I have felt, in the preparation of 
each number of the Bulletin, a deepening conviction of the import- 
ance of our publication to the Association and the value of its con- 
tent to higher education in general. 

During the past year the staff has endeavored to do two things, 
firstly, to publish in the Bulletin articles presenting research and 
discussions of problems and movements in American education 
which are of significance to officers of administration in higher 
education, in general, and to collegiate registrars and officers of 
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admission in particular; and secondly, to increase the circulation 
of the publication. 

Through the splendid co-operation of the editorial staff and be- 
cause of the recognition accorded the Bulletin by those who are 
productive of research, and by the officers of regional associations, 
the editor has been able to maintain the standards set by his 
predecessor for manuscripts. 

Through the splendid work of Miss Preinkert, the advertising 
manager, a ten per cent increase in circulation has been attained 
during the past year. A circular letter describing the October issue 
to eight hundred prospective subscribers and a sample copy of the 
January number to each of eleven hundred registrars who are not 
members of the National Association brought in a total of seventy- 
seven new subscriptions. Of these, twenty-seven were from librarians 
and twenty-one from registrars. 

The editor has also been making a definite effort to have all issues 
of the Bulletin listed in the Education Index. At present only the 
proceedings number is included. In order to be included in the Index 
it will be necessary to attain a more complete subscription coverage 
among librarians. The members of the Association can assist in this 
undertaking by encouraging the librarians of the institutions con- 
cerned to request the listing. 

The club plan, which was adopted last year and by which member 
institutions can receive second and third subscriptions for two and 
one dollars respectively, has also met with a favorable response. 

The readers of the Bulletin will be pleased to know that the Oc- 
tober number will contain a complete index of the issues published 
to date. 

I am pleased to announce that by vote of the staff, the article in 
the April issue by Dale D. Patterson has been named as the out- 
standing contribution of the year. To Mr. Patterson goes the Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Twenty-Five Dollar prize. 

For several years it has been the opinion of the Editorial Board 
that the name Bulletin did not properly suggest the nature and 
contents of our publication. Upon the recommendation of the Edi- 
torial Board, the Executive Committee has approved the change of 
the name from Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars to Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. This change will become effective with the October 


number. 
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With the continued interest in and enthusiasm for the Bulletin 
by the staff, the members of the Association, and the officers and 
members of regional and state associations, our publication is and 
will continue to make a distinct impression upon the readers of 
journals on higher education. M. E. Guapyeuren, Bésor 

CHAIRMAN SaGE: The Committee on Office Forms and Filing 
Equipment, Mr. Holter: 

Mr. Ho.ter: Mr. President, I merely want to say the Committee 
was crowded for time and we did the best we could in the few weeks 
we had available to collect the books on office forms. I have ob- 
served that a great many registrars were examining the books during 
the last few days. It may be possible that some of you didn’t get an 
opportunity to do so. If you will write to Mr. Fitch of Denison 
University, he will be glad to put your name on the reserve list and 
send the entire collection to you sometime during the year. This is 
gratis. I believe the box comes to you and you pay transportation 
charges one way to the next institution. If you care for these forms, 
make this request directly to him, either at this time, or write him 
at Granville, Ohio. 

It might be interesting to you to know that last year these were 
sent to 15 different institutions and to two regional meetings. 

CHAIRMAN SaGE: There seems to be a real interest in this display 
of office forms. We are indebted to this Committee for revising the 
exhibit this year. It has been interesting to see how many of you 
have found occasion to consult these books. Apparently, they are 
of much service to the Association. 

We will next have the report of the Committee on Nominations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
(Reported on Wednesday Morning) 


Mr. Dyrness: Your Committee wishes to present the following 
recommendations: 

For President—Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas. 

For First Vice-President—Edith Cockins, Ohio State University. 

For Second Vice-President—Arthur H. Larson, Eastman School 
of Music. 

For Treasurer—H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines. 

PRESIDENT SaGeE: You have heard the report of the Committee. 
What is your pleasure? 
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Mr. West: Mr. President, I should like to move to amend that 
report by adding the name of Ezra L. Gillis as President Emeritus. 

Mr. I. M. Smrirtu: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT SaGeE: You have heard the proposed amendment. It 
has been moved and seconded that the name of Mr. Ezra L. Gillis 
be added to the report as President Emeritus. Is there discussion? 
Are you ready to vote on the amendment? Those in favor, say 
‘“‘Aye.”’ Contrary, the same. It is carried unanimously. 

What is your pleasure now with reference to the report? 

Mr. Wi..iaMs: I move the report be adopted. 

Mr. I. M. Smiru: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN SaGE: Are there any nominations from the floor? If 
not, as many as would vote in favor of the report as submitted, 
please say ‘“‘Aye.’’ Contrary, the same. (The report is approved.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee on Resolutions wishes to recommend the follow- 
ing report: 

1. WHEREAS, The Committee on Local Arrangements, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. H. Armsby, has given so generously of its 
time and thought to the many matters involved in planning for the 
Convention, with the result that this meeting in Kansas City has 
been enjoyable and profitable professionally and the details worked 
out so smoothly, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
extend to the Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 
a vote of thanks and appreciation for its efficient and capable 
service. 

2. WHEREAS, The Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, the 
University of Kansas, Ottawa University, Rockhurst College, the 
University of Kansas City and William Jewell College have gener- 
ously aided in the success of this meeting through the services of 
some members of their staffs and 

Wuereas, The orchestra of Ottawa University with Professor 
Everett Fetter as its conductor made a special trip to Kansas City 
to present an enjoyable music program at the annual dinner, and 

WuHereas, The Association is also indebted to Pat Dunn, Molly 
North and Howard Everett, students from the University of Kansas 
City, for their musical numbers at the banquet, and 

Wuereas, The Right Reverend Robert Nelson Spencer con- 
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tributed so materially to the banquet session with his scholarly and 
inspirational address, and 

Wuereas, The Hotel Kansas Citian through Mr. V. L. Steele 
and other members of the staff and management has spared no 
efforts to contribute to our comfort and enjoyment, and 

Wuereas, The Kansas City Chamber of Commerce through its 
representative, Mr. Eileen Sullivan, and other officials and members, 
has shown so much hospitality, courtesy and cordiality, and 

WueEreas, The Board of Managers of the Kansas City Athletic 
Club generously extended the numerous facilities of the club to the 
members of this Association, and 

WHEREAS, The management of the new Municipal Auditorium 
thoughtfully made it possible for us to inspect this magnificent 
building under the direction of such courteous guides, and 

WueErEas, The trustees of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art made possible a visit to that institution, and 

WHEREAS, Many others have given of their time to promote this 
meeting and to its success, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
thank these institutions, individuals and organizations and re- 
quest the Secretary to send them appropriate letters conveying 
this expression of appreciation. 

3. WHEREAS, The Association has learned of the death in Febru- 
ary 1937 of Mrs. Helen Stanley, recorded at the University of Ken- 
tucky, a faithful worker in this organization and in the Kentucky 
Institutes for Registrars, it records in this manner its evidence of 
deep regret and sorrow over the passing of one of its members. 

A. H. Larson, Chairman 
FLORENCE I. McGaHEY 
G. E. Wapsack 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE ADVISABILITY OF’ 
A CHANGE IN THE PLAN FOR ROTATING THE 
LOCATION OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


(See previous reports of 1920 and 1927) 


On January 29, 1937, President Sage appointed a special com- 
mittee consisting of the members of the Executive Committee, with 
Alan Bright as Chairman. He authorized the Chairman to make 
any additions to the committee necessary. The Chairman ap- 
pointed Miss Carrie Mae Probst and Mr. J. G. Quick as members 
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of this committee for the reason that they had had a part in previous 
studies of this kind. 

The Chairman engaged one or two young engineers, who were 
N.Y.A. workers, to chart the membership of the Association, show- 
ing the locations of our membership as published in the April 1936 
issue of the Bulletin. The average airline distances from the home 
city to certain Mississippi Valley cities were calculated as follows: 

Average Airline 


City in Miles 
Cincinnati 596.08 
Columbus 604.08 
Cleveland 624.45 
Detroit 621.29 
Chicago 604 .63 
St. Louis 629.61 
Pittsburgh 648 .43 


These cities were selected as points where there may be adequate 
hotel facilities to accommodate our membership. From these aver- 
age airline distances a further calculation was made and it was 
found that the point where the average airline distance becomes a 
minimum for the entire membership is a point about eleven miles 
south of Lima, Ohio. This calculation was made in order to deter- 
mine the central point. 

The committee considered the following alternatives: 

1. Should we recommend that all previous understandings be 
abandoned and that the matter of the Convention city be left en- 
tirely to the Executive Committee? 

2. Would it be preferable to ask the entire membership to vote 
on the question either by mail or at the Convention? 

3. Should we attempt to meet in a central region with a mini- 
mum distance from the theoretical center? 

4, Should we adhere to our present plan? 

5. Should we consider the plan now observed by some of the 
honoraries by perhaps providing a higher convention fee and to 
extend subsidies to those who are compelled to travel long distances? 

After an exchange of opinions, it was the feeling of the majority 
of the committee that in the interests of the outlying membership 
the Convention should not be held regularly in a central area. The 
committee favored retaining the plan of rotation adopted at the 
Atlanta Convention in 1927, because it is recognized that there 
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may be certain years when it will be in the interests of the Associa- 
tion to hold the meeting at a point distant from the traveling center. 
The committee recommends, however, that emphasis be placed 
upon Section 2 or Article II of the By-Laws, which makes it clear 
that the Executive Committee of the Association may in any year 
for good and sufficient reasons depart from the established plan of 
rotation. 
In the opinion of the committee, it is inadvisable to make any 
fundamental change in our general plan at this time. 
April 13, 1937. 
ALAN Bricut, Chairman 
J. R. SaGe 
Frep L. KERR 
LorEenA M. CuuRCH 
J. R. RoBINson 
Emma E. DETERS 
M. E. GLADFELTER 
CaRRIE MAE PROBST 
J. G. Quick 


REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

A year ago, we had 689 Active members, 10 Honorary members, 

or a total of 699. During the year, we have added 29 new members 

and 6 have resigned or were dropped. One has resigned for one year 

only, showing a net increase of 22. Our total membership at present, 

including 10 Honorary members, is 711. This is the largest member- 
ship we have had in five years. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP OVER 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
1936-37 1935-36 1934-35 1933-34 1932-33 


Active Members 711! 689 661 662 697 
Honorary Members 10 10 10 9 8 
Total 721 699 6712 671 705 
Added Since Last Convention 29 42 21 13 29 
Resigned or Dropped During 
Year 6 13 20 44 48 
Resigned for One Year Only 1 1 6 3 2 
Net Increase or Decrease +22 +28 —5 —34 —15 


1 Including 9 new members with dues credited to year 1937-38, and 1 old 
member with dues paid in advance for 1937-38. 

? Including 5 new members who paid for 1934-35 in 1933-34, but did not 
appear in that tabulation. 


Lorena M. CuurRcH 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The Report of the Executive Committee: The Executive Committee 
held its meeting on April 12 and 14. Business was transacted as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, Registrar of the University of Kentucky, was 
unanimously elected to honorary membership in the Association. 

It was voted that a committee of three members be appointed by 
the president as an appraisal committee to make a constructive 
report for the guidance of the incoming president in organizing his 
program. 

The committee approved the recommendation made last year by 
Dr. Mitchell of the Special Projects Committee that institutions 
not members of the Association be charged $1.00 for a copy of the 
report on accredited institutions and $1.00 a year for each report 
of revisions. 

The sum of $25.00 was added to the budget of the treasurer 
because of the increased cost of printing. 

The sum of $213.00 was added to the budget of the editor due to 
the increased cost of printing. 

The committee voted to continue the policy of offering $25.00 
for the best article submitted for publication in the Bulletin. 

The committee approved the recommendation of the editorial 
board that the word “Journal” be substituted for “Bulletin” in the 
title of the quarterly publication of the association, so that the title 
will read, “Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars.” 

The Report of the Affiliated Regional Association Conference: The 
Affiliated Regional Association Conference held its annual meeting 
Wednesday, April 14. The members present consisted of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and delegates from thirteen regional associations. Mr. Gladfelter, 
Mr. Dyrness, and Mr. Smith addressed the conference. The dis- 
cussions were general and informal. It was urged that officers of 
regional associations send in to the editor copies of their programs, 
reports of proceedings, and copies of best papers presented. It was 
pointed out that the regional association offered an opportunity of 
contacting colleges that are not members of the A.A.C.R. but which 
ought to become members. The possibility of engaging co-opera- 
tively in a nationwide study was discussed. 

J. R. Rosrnson, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Period June 1, 1936 to May 31, 1937 


Balance—June 1, 1936 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co.—Checking 














EO eer eee eee $ 396.92 
Buffalo Savings Bank—Savings Account........ 3,990.70 $4,387.62 
Receipts 
Interest on Savings Account Balances.......... $ 86.73 
From Membership Dues 
oe | $ 5.00 
TONS EE (15 3 Ree are area 65.00 
OES YS C17) rere 3,275.00 
i 45.00 3,390.00 
No ook a cn cwde een eee ve 248 .13 
Sale of Single Copies of Bulletin................ 64.80 
Sale of Reports on Accrediting of Educational 
ED oer we eae ark wowed eeEe 36.00 
Sale of Extra Copies of Report on Enrollment and 
I INNMHE PE octets orale Outer pet evel susviet enol Gh OGURA Se oP -40 
ere 129.00 
Receipts from 1937 Convention................ 922.90 
Use of Mailing List for Commercial Purposes... . 5.00 4,882.96 
9,270.58 
Disbursements Charges 
Against 
Budget Budget 
$ 100.00 $ 21.88 
Second Vice-President’s Office...... 25.00 12.00 
MMOOORET © GIIIOO. oe cece sccwes 50.00 34.24 
Treasurer's Office. ...... 0... cece. 150.00 175.79 
rere 2,500.00 2,913.47 
Committee on Special Projects...... 500 .00 412.94 
Conventions (Expense over Income). 500 .00 166.84 
Sie ours ee eae ks 500.00 _ 
$4,325.00 $3,737.16 
Bank Charges—Collection Costs, Ex- 
OS ee rrr 24.90 
Disbursements covered by 1937 Con- 
vention Receipts................ 922.90 4,684.96 
I UD 655 ak os ds wee ahha debe eekeeen neue $4,585.62 


Represented by: 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co.—Checking 


so ert, ge Ure ee ee $ 183.19 
Buffalo Savings Bank—Savings Account........ 4,377.43 
errr res 25.00 


$4 , 585.62 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Emma E. Deters, Treasurer 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that the foregoing Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars for the period 
June 1, 1936, to May 31, 1937, is in agreement with the books and correctly 
sets forth the financial transactions for the period and the funds on hand at 
the end of the period. 


Buffalo, New York 
June 2, 1937 


Meecu, Harmon, LytLe & BLACKMORE 


PRESIDENT SaGe: At this time I wish to take an opportunity to 
thank all of the committee chairmen, the committee members, the 
chairmen of sectional meetings, the speakers who have participated 
in the program, and everyone who has contributed in any way to 
the discussion and otherwise to the success of this year’s Convention. 

It is now my very pleasant duty and opportunity to present the 
the President-elect, Mr. Kerr. 

PRESIDENT Kerr: Mr. Chairman and fellow members: 

It has not been the custom in times past for the President-elect 
to make any extended speech. You will note that, as the retiring 
Vice-President, I maneuvered myself this morning into an advan- 
tageous position where I was able to manipulate the proceedings 
and move up the beginning of the business meeting—for what pur- 
pose, you may imagine. 

Seriously, however, I do not aim to make any address. A number 
of you have been very kind in your comments to me about my 
election. I am very deeply conscious of the honor that has been 
conferred upon me and of the responsibility that has been laid on 
my shoulders. I am not capable of carrying this alone but I feel 
confident of the hearty support of the membership of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Committee, that they will work with me, 
and of all of you, upon whom I will most assuredly call for assistance 
in the work of the Association during the year and for the prepara- 
tions for our annual meeting next year. 

I presume you are all getting anxious to know something about 
our plans for next year and, in accordance with the custom, I will 
announce at this time that the meeting next year will begin on 
April 19, Tuesday, and that the meeting will be held in the City 
of New Orleans. 

CHAIRMAN SaGE: I am very happy to turn the Association over 
to such an able leader. 

Is there any new business or any point that we have overlooked? 
If not, I shall now declare the 25th Convention adjourned. 








ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS, 1936-37 


ee ee a eee Iowa State College 
Mr. Fred L. Kerr, Vice-President. ...........0000: University of Arkansas 
Miss Lorena M. Church, Second Vice-President.......... Rockford College 
Mr. J. R. Robinson, Secretary........ George Peabody College for Teachers 
Miss Emma E. Deters, Treasurer................44. University of Buffalo 
Rs ee ee II. osc sccc cs cswin xenedenewan Temple University 
Mr. Alan Bright, Ez-President.......... Carnegie Institute of Technology* 


* The above offices including the ex-president constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sis. Com OE, Gemith, CAMIPGION... «55 5 ccc cee cessee University of Michigan 
er er ren re re University of Minnesota 
SSE CREE OER EERE ET ETE LOOT University of Arkansas 
ON ee ee es Stanford University 
ORIN 6 bse ceiiew sc te wcean University of Western Ontario 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


ee ee err Temple University 
SEER LOETR EEE TOT PCC TOT RE TET Le Te Miami University 
ee rere eer errr University of Maryland 
ca cere ones sense eee enna Wheaton College 
RPE ETC eT OTe T eC TT University of Chicago 
ee II, vs kis evec ddceeesnewes Eastman School of Music 
CII ro tds esea vadcawenebeee University of Buffalo 
ia b aw eis eaeks onde ¥en o OEE University of Minnesota 
Se NR oie boise ceenesneseween Birmingham-Southern College 
Mr. Harry M. Showman............. University of California, Los Angeles 
BUDGET 
Dr. K. P. R. Neville, Chairman............ University of Western Ontario 
GIR oi cba ieee evacsscansed Carnegie Institute of Technology 
EORTC EET OCT OTERO CCT CCT ree Iowa State College 
MONOGRAPHS 
Bir. Roy W. Binker, CAsirMaAR. .. occ csc ccccces University of Chicago 
ic oie 0a oso KDA WE University of Minnesota 
sc wat eaen vat vaadeeleawes eee Temple University 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES, 1936-37 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND REGISTRATION 


Mr. H. H. Armsby, Chairman... . Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 


ee ere er eee ec: University of Kansas 
ie es ee > «5 os 6 hx ce ssesaeseereeoeen Ottawa University 
ee Fo, hs 4 hk ove kv kvl da eeeaeeseieeee en Rockhurst College 
i ee Ron ce ber a atnn Rea eee Aas University of Kansas City 
ie Ns os we ie Fa bik ee eee ee William Jewell College 
INTRODUCTION 
Mr. C. P. Steimle, Chairman. ............. Michigan State Normal College 
ms 43. Fe I, 5 co oes seaweeds Municipal University of Omaha 
Miles Matiarine Gieeeee... 2... ce cena sc cecnnss Northwestern University 
SLT CRT University of Kansas 
i te Wie Si oi. 0 isc ccanseny Ses eee eee University of Missouri 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. John C. McHugh, Chairman..............0.0000- De Paul University 
ee NG Gia e ech ode ek sen be eneneewenens University of Chicago 
OR i I i ok cn ka eke eeer wees eae es University of Maine 
| EET TCT TET OT CET TT ye University of Texas 
Oi 2 ee Rs oe 5 ko ede 5 Oe University of Kansas City 
Me. H. BE. Gowman...... 66.6000 University of California at Los Angeles 


OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


Dis. TE. W. Matton, CONOR... 05 6c ce ve esse eewce nds Bucknell University 
le Tse I 6. Sais ss i eee eee Denison University 
ee A, I: ok nie sss cs ae enae eeraes University of Maryland 
ee, Ei Oe Ns x ov kas ccc wk eee Seewesensee eee Rockhurst College 
Br. ©. J. Bowell. . .. 2.6.00. Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
NOMINATIONS 
Me. EB. ©. Tipemenn, CRGMOGN... oo oc cece cnc cccceswes Wheaton College 
rr errr rT Bowdoin College 
ES OS er rrr ree Stanford University 
te es NS oa wa ale mane eee ee aoe University of Tennessee 
iy Sa PS ook oo ew Seles eee eueeeuwes University of Wyoming 
RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. Arthur H. Larson, Chairman..............- Eastman School of Music 
Miss Florence I. McGahey.............-.e0eeeees University of Nebraska 


ee SPT TTEPCT RET OC eee University of Oklahoma 








CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (hereafter referred to as the Association or the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PurRposE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide, by means of annual 
conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of 
common interest to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of 
education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of 
registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the 
standing of students in any recognized institution of higher learning in the 
United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to active membership. It is 
understood that membership is either institutional or personal and that in 
institutions where there are two or more co-ordinate officers in charge of the 
duties referred to above, each such officer may become an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of 
any officer qualified for active membership may be enroled as associate, 
non-voting members of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recom- 
mended by any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. 
Election to honorary membership will rest with the Executive Committee, 
but orly those who continue in some educational work, or who are retiring 
from active service, and only those who have been in the profession long 
enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant 
the assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be 
elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE I1V—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. 
All officers shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. With the exception of 
the treasurer, they shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at 
which they are elected until adjournment of the meeting in which their 
successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold office from the beginning of 
the fiscal year following his election until the close of the fiscal year in which 
his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate 
past president, shall constitute an Executive Committee, with power to fix 
the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the by-laws, to 
assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary 
arrangements. 
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ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as 
the A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associa- 
tions of registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall 
have power to co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the 
A.A.C.R. 

ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of 
the meeting. An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted 
by a four-fifths vote of the members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEEs 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 
and for associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecu- 
tive years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped auto- 
matically from the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars 
($2.00) paid by one representative of each institution represented at the an- 
nual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary 
members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the 


Bulletin. 
ARTICLE II— MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each 
year, the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which 
shall also have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting 
in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, 
as adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, 
however, that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient 
reason by action of the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ArTICcLE I[I—TeErRm oF OFFICE AND DouTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one 
year each. The term of office for the secretary, treasurer, and editor shall be 
three years each, one of these officers to be elected each year. Should any 
annual meeting be omitted (or the time for it changed) the time between two 
consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the administration of 
the provisions of this section. 
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Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general 
activities of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the 
members in regard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the 
Executive Committee, arrange the program. All bills must be approved by 
the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the 
president, and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for 
extending the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the 
president, secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership 
in the Association. He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in 
both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the 
Association, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the 
treasurer. He shall be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall 
keep the minutes of the annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall 
collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members 
to the president, second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure 
the approval of the president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare 
an informal report to be presented to the members of the Association at the 
time of the annual meeting. At the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a 
complete formal report, audited by a certified public accountant, to be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee for publication in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the Bulletin of the 
Association and any other official publications issued in the name of the 
Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual 
meetings to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with 
the right to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs 
but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to 
determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing 
regional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate in- 
stitutions or the appropriate officers thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to 
conduct its meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to deter- 
mine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of collegiate registrars may become 
affiliated with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, 
preferably the president or a past president of that association, to the 
A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee 
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of the A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan 
jointly a co-ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional 
associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in 
the Bulletin, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its 
annual meeting and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each 
annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, 
but at a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE _V—CoMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consist- 
ing of the president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding presi- 
dent. The senior member of the committee in point of service shall act as 
chairman. Should any of these members be unable to serve, the retiring 
president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five 
or more members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to super- 
vise any special projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far 
as possible the activities of the Association and of individual members or 
groups of members in educational research, and to collect and disseminate 
information concerning study projects undertaken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the 
several elective offices and report to the Association on the second day of the 
annual meeting. At this time, opportunity shall be given for additional nomi- 
nations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate 
editors appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for 
the distribution of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the 
appointment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary 
for the work of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI—FiscaLt YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annus! meeting by a majority vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of 
the meeting. An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 








DELEGATES AND GUESTS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


A 
Adcock, Eunice, Asst. Reg., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
Alexander, Belle, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Allen, Frank M., Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Waco, Tex. 
Arden, Wesley, Guest, International Business Machines Corp., New York, 
me F 
Armsby, H. H., Registrar, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
Ashby, W. S., Business Manager, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Ashby, Mrs. W. 8., Guest, Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
B 
Baldwin, J. W., Registrar, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Baldwin, R. E., Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 
Beard, Helen, Clerk, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Bell, W. H., Registrar, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Berdahl, John G., Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 8.D. 
Bergstresser, John L., Asst. Dean, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Bickerstaff, T. A., Registrar, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. 
Bixler, Roy W., Director of Admissions, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Bly, John M., Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Boone, Jeanette, Asst. Reg., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 
Brewer, R. L., Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Bright, Alan, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brown, H. E., W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Burgoyne, Helen H., Acting Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Bushman, Ruth L., Asst. Reg., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford, Ohio 
Butler, Rev. E. J., Registrar, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 
Buzby, Dorothy E., Guest, Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 


C 


Caldwell, H., Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Canada, Evelyn K., (Wife of S. Woodson Canada) University of Missouri, 
Washington, Mo. 

Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri, Washington, Mo. 

Carlson, Karen Louise, Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 

Chandler, H. W., Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Church, Lorena M., Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Churchill, Lois M., Registrar, Teachers College of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Clark, Theron, Registrar, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Clarke, Helen M., Asst. Reg., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Clement, W. P., Registrar, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Cockin, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Congdon, Wray H., Director of Admissions, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa, 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Cope, Frances K., Registrar, Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

Cornwell, W. L., Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Crockett, Ruth, Recorder, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


D 
Dahl, Adeline, Asst. Reg., South Dakota College, Brookings, S.D. 
Davidson, Elsie M., Asst. Reg., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Davis, Paul W., Registrar, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, N.M. 
Deakings, Clarence E., Registrar, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Dearden, Anna Mae, Asst. Reg., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Dilley, F. B., Registrar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Doner, D. B., Registrar, South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 
Doner, Mrs. D. B., (Wife of above) South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S.D. 
Dougherty, Estelle, Registrar, Sterling College, Sterling, Kan. 
Duffey, Hugh T., Registrar, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duffey, Mrs. Hugh T., Guest, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duggan, Leo F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Tech., Houghton, 
Mich. 
Dupont, Rev. F. F., Registrar, St. Norbert College, West Depere, Wis. 
Dwenger, George H., Registrar, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
Dyrness, Enock C., Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 


E 
Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
Eldridge, H. E., Registrar, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Emmons, C. W., Registrar, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
Enyart, Martha B., Acting Registrar, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evans, C. E., Registrar, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


F 
Feder, Daniel D., Personnel, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Fellows, Dr. J. E., Registrar, Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Fichtenbaum, Max, Asst. Reg., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Finkbeiner, Thomas, Registrar, North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
Fitch, Donald R., Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
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Fletcher, Worth A., Registrar, The Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Fletcher, Mrs. Worth A., The Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Foster, George O., Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Foster, Mrs. George O., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Fricke, Irene L., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


G 


Gannett, James A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Gardner, Lucy, Secretary, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Gates, W. H., Registrar, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Gehlbach, Dorothy, Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 
George, Katherine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Gibbons, Rev. J. J., Registrar, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gillis, Ezra L., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Gladfelter, M. E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Graham, Iris, Registrar, McMurry College, Abilene, Tex. 

Grant, Carolyn, R., Guest, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Grant, Mrs. Edward J., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Grossman, D. A., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Guthridge, L. A., Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kan. 


H 


Haatvedt, R. A., Registrar, Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

Hackman, Mary, Asst. Recorder, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Hale, Wyatt W., Dean and Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Hale, Mrs. Wyatt W., Guest, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Hall, John P., Registrar, MacAlester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hamer, Mary L., Guest, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Harell, Helen, Asst., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Hartstock, Florence, Registrar, Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Hastings, LoVisa, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Hayes, Clara D., Secretary, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hayward, E. H., Registrar, Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Ind. 

Hayward, Mrs. E. H., Guest, Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Ind. 

Helmstadter, C. W., Registrar, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Helmstadter, Mrs. C. W., Guest, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Hendrick, Virginia, Asst. Reg., Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Hester, Cleo G., (Mrs.) Registrar, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Ky. 
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Hewitt, Edna, Asst. Reg., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hickey, R. P., Guest, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hitch, A. M., Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 

Hoekje, John D., Registrar, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Hoff, Esther, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Hogue, Miss Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Howell, E. J., Registrar, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Howell, Wm. R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 


J 


Jones, Joyce, (Miss) Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Jones, Lester A., Registrar, Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Junker, Fred J., Dean and Registrar, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Tex. 
K 
Kaufman, Agness J., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 
Kelly, W. E., Registrar, Armour Institute of Tech., Chicago, III. 
Kelly, Mrs. W. E., Guest, Armour Institute of Tech., Chicago, IIl. 
Kerr, Fred L., Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Kimball, Miss Mary, Kansas State College of Agriculture, Manhattan, Kan. 
King, A. H., Registrar, Kansas Wesleyan, Salina, Kan. 
King, G. E., Registrar, Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
Kreiter, Florence L., Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Kunter, Veneta J., Registrar, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


L 


Lamke, George W., Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lamke, Mrs. George W., Guest, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 

Lawson, Mrs. Mae Beth, Registrar, Eastern New Mexico Junior College, 
Portales, N.M. 

Lawson, Mrs. T. N., Eastern New Mexico Junior College, Portales, N.M. 

Laymon, Miss Leonore, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lea, Ruby E., Registrar, Union College, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lee, Floyd B., Registrar and Dean, Ft. Hays Kansas State College, Ft. Hays, 
Kan. 

Leo, Brother I., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Lesher, C. Zaner, Registrar, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Lewis, Gabe, Acting Reg., John Tarleton Jr. College, Stephensville, Tex. 

Lower, Miss Verna, Registrar, Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

Lyngby, Genevieve, Registrar, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Ill. 


M 


Machir, Jessie M., Registrar, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
MacKinnon, J. C., Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 
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MacMorland, Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel College, Berion Springs, Mich. 

Marston, Frederick, Dean, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Neb. 

Martin, Georgia, Asst. Reg., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Maruth, Charles H., Asst. Reg., State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 

Mayall, B. H., Registrar, Okla. College of Women, Chickasha, Okla. 

Mayer, W. L., Director of Registrations, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

McCandless, Bethana, Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 

McCollough, E. V., Registrar, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 

McCracken, S. J., Registrar, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

McCune, E. H., Registrar, Southeastern Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

McElroy, M. Frances, Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill. 

McGahey, Florence, Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W.Va. 

McKnight, Carrie E., Registrar, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

McMullen, Laura, Asst. Reg., The Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kan. 

McQuitty, John W., Secretary, Board of Examiners, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

MecWhinnie, R. E., Registrar, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

MeWhinnie, Mrs. R. E., Guest, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Merriman, Curtis, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Metcalf, Albert C., Registrar, MacMurray College of Women, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Metcalf, Mrs. A. C., Asst. Reg., MacMurray College of Women, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Millen, Mary Ruth, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Mitchell, J. P., Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Mitchell, Wm. Roy, Registrar, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Mitchell, Mrs. W. R., Guest, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Molony, Rev. Wm. H., Director and Registrar, St. Edwards University, 
Austin, Tex. 

Moon, Allen J., Dean and Registrar, Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Morres, Maple, Secretary, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Morrison, Oleva, Acting Reg., Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Murrell, W. B., Remington Rand, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Murry, C. L., Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


N 
Nelson, Alfred C., Registrar, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Nock, S. A., Guest, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Norton, DeWitt C., Guest, University of Kansas City, Mo. 


O 


Olesen, Ella, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Owen, F. T., Registrar, College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 
Owen, Mrs. F. T., Guest, College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 
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P 


Parker, W. B., Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pearson, Norma, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, Ill. 

Perea, C. H., Registrar, Trinity University, Wachachie, Tex. 

Pettengill, T. E., Asst. Reg., University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pettengill, Mrs. T. E., University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phinney, Gladys, Asst. Reg., Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

Pickett, Ethel D., Registrar, Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pocock, Beulah, Registrar, Friends University, Wichita, Kan. 

Poole, Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Poundstone, J., Registrar, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 

Preinkert, Alma, Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


R 


Ramsey, Isabel, Acting Reg., Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Reed, T. W., Registrar, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Reeves, William, Registrar, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Renneker, George, Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Rix, Marshal, Registrar, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Tex. 

Robertson, Mary A., Registrar, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Robinson, Duncan, Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, 
Tex. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rublee, Mae, Secretary, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


8 


Sage, J. R., Registrar, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Sage, Mrs. J. R., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Sauber, Catherine, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schuepbach, Rose, Asst. Reg., University of Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 

Schuytema, Guy L., Registrar, George Williams College, Chicago, III. 

Schmidt, R. H., Registrar, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Schroedel, Edw., International Business Machine Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Seibiorski, Richard, Graduate Student, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Sellen, A. G., Dean, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

Serenius, Dr. C. A., Registrar, Augustana College, Rock Island, III. 

Shirley, D. A., Registrar, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

Shofstall, W. F., Dean of Admissions, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Short, Alfred, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Short, Dorothy May, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Short, G. Y., Registrar, Ark. State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Short, Mrs. G. Y., Guest, Ark. State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Sister Ann Elizabeth, Registrar, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Sister Aquinta, Guest, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Sister Eucharista, Registrar, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Evangeline, Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 

Sister M. Charlotte Holland, Registrar, St. Xavier College, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister M. Evelyn, Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kan. 

Sister M. Joan, Guest, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister M. Petrona, Registrar, Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kan. 

Sister M. Wilhelmina, St. Teresa’s College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sister Mary Cosilda, Registrar, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 

Sister Mary Constance, College of St. Mary, Omaha, Neb. 

Sister Mary Ephrem, Asst. Reg., St. Xavier College, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister Mary Eugenia, Registrar, Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

Sister Mary Finbarr, Dean, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Sister Mary Frances Chantal, Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sister Mary Gonzaga, Registrar, St. Teresa’s Junior College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sister Mary Grace, RSM, Registrar, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Sister Mary Jude, Asst. Reg., Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kan. 

Sister Mary Mark, Dean, College of St. Mary, Omaha, Neb. 

Sister Mary Mildred, Registrar, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Sister Mary Nicholas (Arnoldy Reg.) Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 

Sister Mary Robert Hugh, Mundelein College, Chicago, III. 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein, College, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister Mary Servatius, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 

Sister Mary Virginia, RSM, Guest, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Sloniger, Zazel, Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Neb. 

Smith, C. A., Secretary of Faculty, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sollards, Velna, Asst. Reg., Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Ill. 

Southwick, Arthur F., The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

Stanley, Edith, Acting Reg., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Stegall, Ruth, Asst. Reg., Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Steggert, B. J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Stephenson, Edythe, Reg., Washington Missionary College, Wash., D.C. 

Steward, Donald H., Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, IIl. 


T 


Teeter, Edna, Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Thomas, Blanch C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Teachers, Charleston, 
Ill. 

Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Todd, Edward J., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Towner, Milton, Director of Admissions, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Tucker, E. W., Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 
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Turrentine, G. R., Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark. 
Tuttle, G. P., Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana, II]. 


V 
Van Laningham, Mrs. L. W., Northeast Missouri State Teachers, Kirksville, 
Mo. 
Voss, Hertha, Examiner, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 
Vutterback, Sarah, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


WwW 


Wadsack, G. E., Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Wallgren, Samuel A., Dean and Registrar, North Park College, Chicago, IIl. 

Wedel, Peter J., Registrar, Bethel College, Bethel, Kan. 

Weirick, Bessie, Registrar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

West, R. M., Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

West, Mrs. R. M., University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Whittemore, L. D., Registrar, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

Wiggins, T. E., Registrar, Eureka College, Eureka, IIl. 

Williams, Marian, Statistician, University of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Williams, Nannie Mae, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Williams, Robert, Asst. Reg., University of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wilson, Jessie, Recording Clerk, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Wilson, Vesta, Asst. Reg., University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


Y 


Yakel, Ralph, Registrar, James Millikin University, Decatur, IIl. 
Yakeley, Elida, Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Yuenger, David A., Asst. Reg., St. Norbert College, West Depere, Wis. 


Z 


Zimmer, Virginia, Asst. Reg., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Zollinger, Radiance, Registrar, St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


1910-37 
Registrations Year Place President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington E. L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 
118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 





* Deceased. 
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1 232 
34 282 
13 
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1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 


Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Raleigh 


Detroit 
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C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Kansas City, Mo. J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1914-36 
No. of Members Year No. of Member 
62 1928 622 
100 1929 696 
123 1930 749 
140 1931 754 
177 1932 720 
194 1933 705 
210 1934 671 
299 1935 671 
331 1936 699 
384 1937 722 
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Ability-achievement ratios and col- 
lege grading, 23-25 

Academic training, relationship be- 
tween amount of, and job per- 
formance, 15-22 

Adams, C. R., and Smeltzer, C. H., 
Relationship between the amount 
of academic training and job per- 
formance, 15-22 

Administration, 67 

Administration: institutional reor- 
ganization, 379-82 

Administrator and His Time, The, 
272 

Admission: to the General College of 
the University of Florida, 322-34 

Admissions: and achievement, stud- 
ies in progress on, 260-61; to the 
graduate schools, 371-74 

Advanced standing, objectives versus 
technicalities in determination of, 
388-95 

Aikin, Wilford M., Co-operation be- 
tween school and college—an ex- 
perimental study by the Progres- 
sive Education Association, 61-64 

Akron, University of, reorganization 
plan for the, 74 

Alabama College, freshman orien- 
tation at, 271 

American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, meeting, 
76 

And Sadly Teach, 184 

Appointments and changes in posi- 
tion, 77-78, 174-76 

Are we over-selling education? 253- 
55 

Arkansas, annual meeting of six of 
state-supported colleges of, 75 

Armsby, H. H., A ten-year study of 
Iowa placement examinations, 75- 
76, 343-54 

Association: of American Universi- 
ties, annual report, 70; of Ohio 


INDEX TO VOLUME XII 


449 


College Registrars and Examiners, 
eleventh annual meeting, 169 

Athletics: intercollegiate, the present 
situation in, 306-10; what price, 
160-61 


Bear, Robert M., Disabled readers 
at Dartmouth College, 138-44 
Bent, Rudyard K., A comparison of 
the performance of native and 
transfer student teachers on quali- 
fying examinations at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 211-16 

Bergstresser, John L., Evaluation at 
the college level in the eight-year 
study of the Progressive Education 
Association, 335-42 

Beu, Frank A., Education courses in 
state teachers colleges and liberal 
arts colleges, 132-37 

Bibliography of studies in education 
reported by educational institu- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, 73 

Bixler, Roy W., The four-year unit 
at Chicago, 382-83 

Book reviews: Administration, 67; 
Curriculum, 67; Education and the 
Social Conflict, 69, 180-81; Essays 
on Examinations, 69; Faculty, 67; 
Finance, 67; Higher Learning in 
America, The, 177-80; Individual- 
izing Education by Means of Per- 
sonnel Procedures, 181-82; Junior 
Colleges, 182; Library, The, 67; 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, 267-70; Prediction of 
Success in College, 182; Prin- 
ciples of Accrediting in Higher 
Institutions, 67; Proposed: the Uni- 
versity of the United States, 68-69; 
Statistical Method in Education, 69; 
Student Personnel Service, 67 

Budget, proposed, for 1937-38, con- 
vention report, 419 
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Business session, twenty-fifth na- 
tional convention, 416-29 


Cain, Leo F., An evaluation of 
teacher certification in California, 
123-31 

California, an evaluation of teacher 
certification in, 123-31 

Catalogs: college, some shortcom- 
ings, 244-49; Mississippi Junior 
College, a survey of, 54-60 

Certification: teacher, in California, 
an evaluation of, 123-31; of teach- 
ers, procedures in the, 364-70 

Chandler, H. W., Admission to the 
General College of the University 
of Florida, 322-34 

Chicago, The four-year unit at, 382- 
83 

Clark, J. D., English grades and stu- 
dent mortality, 207-10 

College: grading, and ability-achieve- 
ment ratios, 23; president, 272; 
representative in the high school, 
145-50 

Colorado-Wyoming Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, 1936 meet- 
ing, 167-68 

Commencement Customs and Tra- 
ditions, 184-85 

Comparison of the intellectual out- 
put of sixty-one Secondary schools, 
72 

Conference for Registrars and Ad- 
mission Officers of New York 
State, annual meeting, 165 

Confusion in Higher Education, The, 
185-86 

Congdon, Wary H., Fifth conference 
of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 162-63 

Constitution of the Association, 432- 
35 

Convention, twenty-fifth national: 
budget, proposed, for 1937-38, 
419; business session, 416—29; dele- 
gates and guests in attendance, 
436-43; Editor’s report, 420-22; 


Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion, Committee on, report, 420; 
membership of the Association, 
445; Nominating Committee’s re- 
port, 422-23; Open Forum, sum- 
mary, 402-15; organization of the 
Association, 430-31; panel dis- 
cussion: procedures in the certifi- 
cation of teachers, 364-70; pro- 
gram, 256-58; registration by 
states, 444; registration of meet- 
ings, 444-45; Resolutions, Com- 
mittee on, report, 423-24; Rotat- 
ing Location of Annual Conven- 
tion, Committee to Consider Ad- 
visability of Changing Plan for, 
report, 424-26; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent’s report on membership, 426; 
Secretary’s report, 427; sectional 
meetings: Section A—universities, 
professional and technical schools, 
371-87; Section B—colleges of 
liberal arts, teachers colleges, jun- 
ior colleges and normal schools, 
388-401; Special Projects, Com- 
mittee on, report, 416-18; Treas- 
urer’s report, 428-29 

Co-operation: between school and 
college—an experimental study by 
the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 61-64; of secondary 
schools and colleges, and im- 
proved student guidance, 384-87 

Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, 73, 171 

Credit by examination, 222-27 

Cultivating “Will-ful” Giving, 271 

Curriculum, 67 

Curriculum: the, on making it func- 
tional, 100-04; studies in progress 
on, 263; trends in junior colleges 
of North Carolina, 238-43 


Dartmouth College, disabled readers 
at, 138-44 

Delegates in attendance at twenty- 
fifth national convention, 436-43 

Detchen, Lily, Comparative apti- 
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tudes of beginning students in ro- 
mance languages in 1930 and 1935, 
151-52 

Directory of regional associations, 
80, 273-74 

Disabled readers at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1388-44 

Disert, Margaret C., Sixth meeting 
of the Middle States Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 169-71 

Division of Comparative Education 
of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, recommendation for ex- 
pansion of, 74 

Do Junior College Students Know 
Where They Are Going? 185 

Doctors’ Theses Under Way in Edu- 
cation, 1936-37, 271 

Duel, Henry W., Measurement of 
some of the outcomes of laboratory 
work in college physics, 202-06 


Editor, convention report of, 420-22 

Editorial comment: are we over-sell- 
ing education? 253-55; from fig- 
ures and tables, 255; three hundred 
years, 65-66; what is our policy? 
65; what price athletics? 160-61 

Education courses in state teachers 
colleges and liberal arts colleges, 
132-37 

Education and the Social Conflict, 69, 
180-81 

Education in the U.S.S.R., 85-99 

Educational freedom, 26-29 

Educational News Reel, From the, 
171-74, 264-66 

Educational Records Bureau, fifth 
conference of, 162-63 

Effect of F.E.R.A., Employment 
upon College Grades, The, 271 

Kight-year study of the Progressive 
Education Association, 335-42 

Elder, Harry E., Guidance in prep- 
aration and placement of teachers, 
396-99 

Elliott, Edward Charles, Are we 
over-selling education? 253-55 


Essays on Examinations, 69 

Evenden, E. S., conductor of Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, 267-70 


Finance, 67 

Financial Advisory Bulletin, 70 

Florida, University of, admission to 
the General College of, 322-34 

Foreign language requirements for 
pre-professional study, 11-14 

Four-year unit at Chicago, The, 382- 
83 

Freedom, educational, 26-29 

Freshmen orientation at Alabama 
College, 271 

Friley, Charles E., and Gaskill, Har- 
old V., The anaemia of orientation, 
298-305 

From the Educational News Reel, 
171-74, 264-66 

From figures and tables, 255 


Gannett, James A., Summary of 
open forum at convention, 402-15 

Gardner, Donfred H., Student Per- 
sonnel Service, 67 

Gaskill, Harold V., and Friley, 
Charles E., The anaemia of orien- 
tation, 298-305 

General studies in progress, 263-64 

George, Katherine, Institutional re- 
organization, 379-82 

Gillis, Ezra L., The analysis of in- 
come and expenditures of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for the year, 
1935-36, 277-97 

Gladfelter, M. E., Editor’s conven- 
tion report, 420-22; from figures 
and tables, 255; three hundred 
years, 65-66; what is our policy? 
65 

Grades, English, and student mor- 
tality, 207-10 

Grading: college, and ability-achieve- 
ment ratios, 23-25; systems, a 
neglected consideration in, 311-17 
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Graduate: schools, admissions to the, 
371-74; study, some aspects of de- 
velopment of, in the United States, 
48-53 

Greenleaf, Walter, Junior Colleges, 
182 

Griffith, John L., The present situa- 
tion in intercollegiate athletics, 
306-10 

Guidance: improved student, and the 
co-operation of secondary schools 
and colleges, 384-87; in prepara- 
tion and placement of teachers, 
396-99 


Haggerty, M. E., and Zook, George 
F., Curriculum, 67; Faculty, 67; 
Principles of Accrediting Higher 
Institutions, 67 

Hale, Wyatt W., Ability-achieve- 
ment ratios and college grading, 
23-25; What price athletics? 160- 
61 

Harvard University, three hundred 
years, 65-66 

Helmstadter, C. W., Chairman of 
Section B—colleges of liberal arts, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges 
and normal schools, 388-401 

High school: college representative 
in the, 145-50; contacts, Oregon 
Plan for, 234-37; student, the post- 
graduate, 1-10 

Higher Learning in America, The, 
177-80 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard, The 
Higher Learning in America, 177- 
80 


Illinois Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, 1936 meeting, 163 

In the journals, see Journals 

Income from Endowments, 272 

Index to Volume XII, 449-457 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
study on teaching assignments of 
teachers in Indiana High Schools, 
260 


Individualizing Education by Means 
of Personnel Procedures, 181-82 
Institutional reorganization, 379-82 

Insured Loans for Schools, 184 

Intercollegiate athletics, the present 
situation in, 306-10 

International Institute Examinations 
Inquiry, Essays on Examinations. 
69 

Iowa placement tests, a ten-year 
study of, 75-76, 343-54 


Job performances, relationship be- 
tween amount of, and academic 
training, 15-22 

John, Walton C., Some aspects of the 
development of graduate study in 
the United States, 48-53 

Jones, Edward S., Is there an educa- 
tional dilemma: flexibility versus 
standards? 355-63 

Journals, in the: Administrator and 
His Time, The, 272; And Sadly 
Teach, 184; College President, 
272; College Recruiting! Salesman- 
ship or Guidance? 71; Commence- 
ment Customs and _ Traditions, 
184-85; Conflict on the Campus, 
271; Confusion in Higher Educa- 
tion, The, 185-86; Cultivating 
“Will-ful’’ Giving, 271; Do Junior 
College Students Know Where 
They Are Going? 185; Doctors’ 
Theses under Way in Education, 
1936-37, 271; Effect of F.E.R.A. 
Employment upon College Grades, 
The, 271; Financial Advisory Bul- 
letin, 70; Freshman Orientation at 
Alabama College, 271; Income 
from Endowments, 272; Insured 
Loans for Schools, 184; Length of 
the Freshman Week Program in 
Co-Educational Institutions, 71; 
New Deal for the Needy Student, 
A? 70; Outline of a Personnel Pro- 
gram for the Small College, An, 
185; Problems of the Master’s De- 
gree, 70; Relation of High-School 
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Mathematics to College Marks 
and of Other Factors to College 
Marks in Mathematics, The, 186; 
Status of the Junior College in the 
United States 1936-37, 272; Uni- 
versity of the United States, The, 
185; Why Transfer to a University, 
70 

Junior Colleges, 182 

Junior Colleges, of North Carolina, 
curriculum trends in, 238-43 


Kaufmann, Agnes J., 1936 meeting 
of Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 163 

Kentucky: Association of Registrars, 
annual meeting, 168-69; Regis- 
trars, annual meeting, 164-65; 
University of, analysis of income 
and expenditures of, for 1935-36, 
277-97 

Kilby, C. S., College catalogs—some 
shortcomings, 244-49 


Laboratory work, measurement of 
some of the outcomes of, in college 
physics, 202-06 

Langford, Howard D., Education and 
the Social Conflict, 69, 180-81 

Languages: foreign, requirements for 
pre-professional study in, 11-14; 
romance, comparative aptitudes of 
beginning students in, in 1930 and 
1935, 151-52 

Lemon, E. B., The Oregon plan for 
high school contacts, 234-37; and 
Vance, Florence, Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, eleventh annual convention, 
166-67 

Length of the Freshman Week Pro- 
gram in Co-Educational Institu- 
tions, 71 

Lewis, Charles H., Student recruiting, 
30-39 

Library, The, 67 

Library, professional, the registrar’s, 
153-59 


Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion, Committee on, convention 
report, 420 


Marks, college and high school, com- 
parison of, of non-graduating col- 
lege students, 217-21 

Martin, Georgia M., Ninth annual 
meeting of Wisconsin Association 
of Registrars, 163-64 

Maruth, C. H., The evaluation of ex- 
perimental admission and curricu- 
lar adjustment in the prediction of 
success at the college level, 335-42; 
Improved student guidance and 
the co-operation of secondary 
schools and colleges, 384-87 

MeWhinnie, R. E., Special and irre- 
gular students, 40—47 

Membership of the Association: 445; 
Second Vice-President’s conven- 
tion report on, 426 

Miami University, educational ob- 
jectives at, 12 

Middle States Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, sixth meeting, 
169-71 

Migrating students, study of group 
of, 259 

Minnesota, University of: College of 
Education, relationship between 
certain factors and scholastic suc- 
cess in, 191-201; comparison of the 
performance of native and transfer 
student teachers on qualifying 
examinations at, 211-16; study on 
trends in marking system at, 260 

Mississippi Junior College catalogs, a 
survey of, 54-60 

Mortality, student, and English 
grades, 207-10 

Mount Holyoke College, Two-Unit 
Plan, 74, 228-33 


National: Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men, meeting, 76; 
College of Education, golden an- 
niversary of, 76; Committee on 
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General Courses in Journalism, 
Report #2 of, 74; Youth Adminis- 
tration Conference, 76 

National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, 267-70 

Nebraska Branch of the American 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, annual meeting, 171 

Nelson, A. C., Colorado-Wyoming 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 167-68 

New Deal for the Needy Student, A? 
70-71 

News, see Professional News 

Newsom, N. William, and Sturm, 
Morris M., Comparison of the col- 
lege and high school marks of non- 
graduating college students, 217- 
21 

Nominating Committee, convention 
report of, 422-23 

Non-academic permanent records, 
the value of, 105-10 

North Carolina, curriculum trends in 
junior colleges of, 238-43 

Northwest Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, meetings, 79 


Odell, Charles W., Statistical Method 
in Education, 69 

Ohio College Association Bulletin 
#101, ‘‘A Comparison of the Intel- 
lectual output of Sixty-One Sec- 
ondary Schools,’”’ 72-73 

Open forum summarized by James A. 
Gannett, 402-15 

Oregon Plan, The, for high school 
contacts, 234-37 

Organization of the Association, 430—- 
31 

Orientation: the anaemia of, 298- 
305; freshman, at Alabama Col- 
lege, 271 

Outline of a Personnel Program for 
the Small College, An, 185 


Pacific Coast Association of Colle- 
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giate Registrars, eleventh annual 
convention, 166-67 

Panel discussion: Procedures in the 
certification of teachers, 364-70; 


Section A, universities, profes- 
sional and technical schools, 371- 
87 


Park, Julian, Credit by examination, 
222-27 

Patterson, Dale O., The relationship 
between certain factors and scho- 
lastic success in the University of 
Minnesota College of Education, 
191-201 

Personnel: studies in progress on, 
261-62; work, student, why the 
registrar is interested in, 119-22 

Philadelphia: College of Pharmacy 
and Science, study of occupations 
of graduates, 259-60; public school 
system, survey of, 74 

Physics, college, measurement of 
some of the outcomes of laboratory 
work in, 202-06 

Poindexter, Ann, annual meeting of 
Kentucky Association of Regis- 
trars, 168-69 

Point ratios, an easier method of com- 
puting, 250-52 

Post-graduate high school student, 
1-10 

Prediction of Success in College, 182- 
83 

Prediction: Predictive value of rank 
in high school graduating class, 
111-18; Relationship between cer- 
tain factors and scholastic success 
in the University of Minnesota 
College of Education, 191-201; of 
success at college level, evaluation 
of experimental admission and cur- 
ricular adjustment in, 335-42 

Preinkert, Alma H., The registrar’s 
professional library, 153-59 

Preparation and placement of teach- 
ers, guidance in, 396-99 

Pre-professional study, foreign lan- 
guage requirements for, 11-14 
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Principles of Accrediting in Higher 
Institutions, 67 

Pritchett, Leo K., Curriculum trends 
in Junior Colleges of North Caro- 
lina, 238-43 

Problems of the Master’s Degree, 70 

Professional news: Akron, Univer- 
sity of, reorganization plan, 74; 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, meeting, 
76; Arkansas, annual meeting of 
six of state-supported colleges of, 
75; Association of Ohio College 
Registrars and Examiners, elev- 
enth annual meeting, 169; bib- 
liography of studies in educa- 
tion reported by educational in- 
stitutions of the Pacific Northwest, 
73; Colorado-Wyoming Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, fall 
1936 meeting, 167-68; Conference 
for Registrars and Admission Of- 
ficers of New York State, annual 
meeting, 165; Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 
The, 73; Division of Comparative 
Education of the United States 
Office of Education, reeommenda- 
tion for expansion of, 74; Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, fifth con- 
ference, 162-63; Illinois Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, 1936 
meeting, 163; Indiana State 
Teachers College, study on teach- 
ing assignments of teachers in 
Indiana high schools, 260; Iowa 
placement examinations, a ten- 
year study of, 75-76; Kentucky: 
Association of Registrars, annual 
meeting, 168-69; Registrars, an- 
nual meeting, 164-65; Miami Uni- 
versity, educational objectives at, 
72; Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, sixth meet- 
ing, 169-71; Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of, study on trends in marking 
system at, 260; Mount Holyoke 
College, Two-Unit Plan at, 74; 
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National: Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men, meeting, 76; 
College of Education, golden an- 
niversary, 76; Committee on Gen- 
eral Courses in Journalism, Report 
#2, 74; Youth Administration 
Conference, 76; Nebraska Branch 
of American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, annual meeting, 
171; Ohio College Association 
Bulletin #101, ‘‘A Comparison of 
the Intellectual Output of Sixty- 
One Secondary Schools,’’ 72-73; 
Pacific Coast Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, eleventh annual 
convention, 166-67; Philadelphia: 
College of Pharmacy and Science, 
study of occupations of graduates, 
259-60; public school system, sur- 
vey of, 74; Purdue University, 
report on graduates of, 74; Roches- 
ter, University of, retirement and 
life insurance program, 77; Studies 
in progress: admissions and 
achievement, 260-61; curricular, 
263; general, 263-64; personnel, 
261-62; surveys and classifications, 
262-63; testing programs, 263; 
Texas: Branch of the American 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, sixteenth convention, 165- 
66; Commission on Co-ordination 
in Education, The Results of the 
1935 Testing Program, 73; Uni- 
versity of, three-weeks’ course for 
registrars, 76; Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, study of 
migrating students, 259; Wiscon- 
sin Association of Registrars, ninth 
annual meeting, 163-64 


Program of twenty-fifth national 


convention, 256-58 


Progressive Education Association: 


co-operation between school and 
college—an experimental study by, 
61-64; evaluation at the college 
level in the eight-year study of, 
335-42 
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Proposed: the University of the United 
States, 68-69 

Purdue University, report on gradu- 
ates of, 74 


Recruiting: college, salesmanship or 
guidance? 71; student, 30-39 

Reeves, Floyd W., and Russell, John 
Dale, Administration, 67; Finance, 
67 

Regional associations, directory of, 
80, 273-74 

Registrar: his professional library, 
153-59; why he is interested in 
student personnel work, 119-22 

Registrations of Convention meet- 
ings, 444-45 

Relation of High-School Mathemat- 
ics to College Marks and of Other 
Factors to College Marks in Math- 
ematics, 186 

Resolutions, Committee on, conven- 
tion report of, 423-24 

Reviews, see Book reviews 

Rochester, University of, retirement 
and life insurance program at, 77 

Rotating Location of Annual Con- 
vention, Committee to Consider 
Advisability of Changing Plan for, 
report of, 424-26 

Russell, John Dale, and Reeves, 
Floyd W., Administration, 67; 
Finance, 67 


Saintonge, Constance, Two years 
with the two-unit plan at Mount 
Holyoke College, 228-33 

Savran, William S., Education in the 
U.S.S.R., 85-99 

Schilling, H. K., On making the cur- 
riculum functional, 100—04 

Scholastic success, relationship be- 
tween certain factors and, in Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of 
Education, 191-201 

Schroedel, G. C., Potentialities of 
the new test scoring machine in 
the field of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, 318-21 


Second Vice-President, convention 
report on membership, 426 

Secretary, convention report of, 427 

Sectional meetings: Colorado-Wyo- 
ming Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 167-68; Conference for 
Registrars and Admission Officers 
of New York State, 165; Illinois 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 163; Kentucky: Association 
of Registrars, 168-69; Registrars, 
164-65; Middle States Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 169-71; 
Nebraska Branch of the American 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 171; Northwest Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 79; Ohio 
College Registrars, and Examiners, 
Association of, 169; Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 166-67; Section A, 371-87; 
Section B, 388-401; South Caro- 
lina Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, 79; Texas Branch of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 165-66; Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Registrars, 163-64 

Segel, David, Prediction of Success in 
College, 182-83 

Shofstall, W. P., Foreign language 
requirements for pre-professional 
study, 11-14; objectives versus 
technicalities in determining ad- 
vanced standing, 388-95 

Smeltzer, C. H., and Adams, C. R., 
Relationship between the amount 
of academic training and job per- 
formance, 15-22 

South Carolina Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, meeting, 79 

Southwick, Arthur F., The college 
representative in the high school, 
145-50 

Special and irregular students, 40—47 

Special Projects, Committee on, con- 
vention report of, 416-18 

Statistical Method in Education, 69 

Status of the Junior College in the 
United States, 1936-37, 272 
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Strabel, Eunice, The post-graduate 
high school student, i-10 

Student Personnel Service, 67 

Student: mortality and English 
grades, 207-10; recruiting, 30-39; 
teachers, native and transfer, a 
comparison of performance of, on 
qualifying examinations at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 211-16 

Students: migrating, study of group 
of, 259; special and irregular, 40— 
47 

Studies in progress: admissions and 
achievement, 260-61; curricular, 
263; general, 263-64; personnel, 
261-62; surveys and classifications, 
262-63; testing programs, 263 

Sturm, Morris M., and Newsom, N. 
William, Comparison of the col- 
lege and high school marks of non- 
graduating college students, 217-21 

Surveys and classifications, studies in 
progress on, 262-63 


Teachers, guidance in preparation 
and placement of, 396-99 

Test scoring machine, the new, po- 
tentialities of, in field of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, 
318-21 

Testing programs, studies in progress 
on, 263 

Texas: Branch of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 
sixteenth convention, 165-66; 
Commission on Co-ordination in 
Education, results of 1935 testing 
program, 73; University of, three- 
weeks’ course, ‘‘Some Functions 
and Problems of College Regis- 
trars,’’ 76 

Three hundred years, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 65-66 

Treasurer, convention report of, 428— 
29 

Tuttle, G. P., Admissions to the 
graduate schools, 371-74; The 
predictive value of rank in high 
school graduating class, 111-18 


Two-unit plan at Mount Holyoke 
College, 74, 228-33 


Uhlken, Sophia M., The value of 
non-academic permanent records, 
105-10 

Underwood, Lawrence C., An easier 
method of computing point ratios, 
250-52 

University of the United States, The, 
185 

U.S.S.R., Education in the, 85-99 


Vance, Florence, and Lemon, E. B., 
eleventh annual convention of 
Pacific Coast Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, 166-67 

Vandervelde, Conrad, A neglected 
consideration in grading systems, 
311-17 


Walters, J. E., Individualizing Edu- 
cation by Means of Personnel Pro- 
cecures, 181-82 

Waples, Douglas, The library, 67 

Watson, Goodwin, Educational free- 
dom, 26-29 

West, R. M., Chairman, Section A. 
universities, professional and tech- 
nical schools, 371-87 

Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, study of a group of migrat- 
ing students, 259 

What is our policy? 65 

Why Transfer to a University? 70 

Williams, Robert L., Chairman, 
panel discussion: procedures in the 
certification of teachers, 364-70; 
survey of Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege catalogs, a, 54-60 

Wisconsin Association of Registrars, 
ninth annual meeting, 163-64 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, Why the regis- 
trar is interested in student per- 
sonnel work, 119-22 


Zook, George F., and Haggerty, M. 
E., Principles of Accrediting Higher 
Institutions, 67 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent 
to the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, 
including the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regu- 
lar rate. Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no ob- 
ligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or of respon- 
sibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to 
those seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some 
reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 





POSITION WANTED :—Woman, thirty-one years, desires position as registrar 
or personnel director in liberal arts college or university. Five years’ experience 
as registrar in a teachers college. Prefer to secure experience in another type of 
institution. A.M. Stanford University, '32. Address U, Care Editor, Registrar’s 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—Registrar, or assistant, in college or university, by 
young woman with B.A.; major in Mathematics, including Statistics, with minors 
in Economics and English, Student assistant in Mathematics while an under- 
graduate. Fourteen years’ experience in business, last nine as secretary in sales 
department. Address P, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (1) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position as assistant registrar 
or personnel officer. Experience: six years in registrar’s office of liberal arts 
college. Duties include handling student problems, correspondence, and inter- 
viewing prospective students. B.S. degree and advanced work in psychology. 
Address T, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 
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